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CHAPTER  VI.  —  THE  PHOTOGRAPH. 

“  Do  you  mind  if  1  take  down  your  little  study  of 
the  Sound,  and  hang  Cyril’s  picture  in  its  place  ?  It 
has  hung  so  long  where  it  was  the  last  thing  that  I 
saw  at  night  and  the  first  in  the  morning,  I  miss  it, 
although  I  see  him  every  day,”  said  Linda  to  Agnes, 
the  day  after  her  happy  drive  with  her  husband. 

“Certainly  not,”  was  her  cordial  answer.  “The 
idea  of  anybody  being  contented  with  the  Sound,  when 
she  can  see  Cyril !  Haby’s  asleep,  and  I’ll  come  and 
help  you  hang  it.” 

When  she  spoke  of  Cyril’s  picture,  the  outline  of  a 
precious  old  likeness  of  him  which  had  long  been  Lin¬ 
da’s  passed  before  Agnes’  mind,  —  a  picture  of  Cyril 
in  his  boyhood,  and  she  was  all  eagerness  to  see  it. 

“You  don’t  mind,  do  you?”  said  Linda,  with  an 
arch  glance,  mockingly  in  contrast  with  the  drawn 
lines  of  her  face  below.  “  I  knew  you  wouldn’t  mind,” 
noting  Agnes’  look  of  astonishment,  as,  halting  in  the 
door  of  Linda’s  room,  she  saw  her  own  sketch,  its  face 
to  the  wall,  upon  the  floor,  and  in  its  place  a  new, 
richly-mounted,  imperial  photograph  of  Cyril,  certainly 
new,  for  she  recognized  in  it  the  suit  which  he  wore 
but  the  summer  before. 

“  Oh  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  “  I  didn’t  know  that  you  had 
it  hung  already.” 

“I  knew  you  wouldn’t  mind,  and  Cyril  said  so  too. 
He  hung  it  himself  last  evening,  while  you  were  busy 
with  baby.  Of  course  I  shouldn’t  have  thought  of  do¬ 
ing  such  a  thing  without  asking  your  permission  ;  but 
you  and  Cyril  are  one,  you  know,  and  he  wished  it.  I 
spoke  to  get  just  your  feeling.  Had  you  not  been  j)er- 
fectly  willing  I  was  going  to  put  the  other  back  di¬ 
rectly,  Cyril  thinks  it  such  a  wonder.  I  turned  it  to 
the  wall,  that  not  a  speck  of  dust  might  touch  it.” 

“  Thank  you,”  —  coldly  —  but  wby  so  coldly  Agnes 
for  her  life  could  not  have  told.  She.  honestly  wished 
that  Cyril’s  beautiful  picture  should  All  the  place  of 
her  sketch.  Liuda’s  atmosphere,  even  more  than  her 
act  or  her  words,  chilled  Agnes. 

“  Don’t  you  think  this  the  best  picture  that  Cyril 
ever  had  taken  ?  So  life-like  !  So  speaking  !  I  said 
to  him  that  I  knew  you  must  have  seated  him,  and 
stood  within  sight  as  an  inspiration.  He  is  always  in 
a  state  of  exaltation  when  he  wears  that  look.  1  was 
astonished  enough  when  he  said  ‘  No,’  —  that  you  were 
not  with  him  when  it  was  taken.  That  you  did  not 
even  know  that  he  sent  it.  How  did  that  happen  ?  I 
thought  you  went  everywhere  with  him  last  summer. 
You  must  give  him  a  little  curtain  lecture,  and  impre.ss 
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upon  his  mind  that  nothing  begets  distrust  in  a  hus¬ 
band  or  wife  like  secrecy  on  either  side.  Of  course  it 
was  only  carelessness.  He  could  have  no  object  in 
keeping  you  from  knowing  that  he  was  sending  his 
picture  to  me” 

“  Surely  not,”  said  Agnes  confusedly,  yet  loyally. 
“  How  could  he  !  There  is  nothing  on  earth  I  admire 
so  much  as  Cyril’s  picture,  except  himself.  There 
can’t  be  too  many,  nor  too  many  who  have  them,  to 
please  me.  Cyril  knew  how  I  hated  the  cars  and  the 
city  last  summer,  and  did  not  want  to  trouble  me  to  go ; 
not  that  I  should  have  thought  it  a  trouble  for  such  an 
errand.  But  Cyril  is  so  kind  he  always  tries  to  spare 
me  in  every  way,  and  sitting  for  a  photograph,  you 
know,  is  sometimes  very  tedious  work.” 

“  For  some  people,  certainly,”  said  Linda,  with  em- 
phasi.s.  “  Never  for  Cyril.  No  matter  how  he  looks 
or  feels,  he  can’t  help  making  a  splendid  picture.  But 
of  course  there  is  a  choice  in  attitudes,  and  in  frames, 
and  you  are  so  artistic.  I  don’t  see  how  he  brought 
himself  to  decide,  without  the  aid  of  your  judgment.” 

“  What !  when  he  didn’t  need  it  ?  ”  said  Agnes  with 
a  make-believe  of  a  smile.  “  Could  anything  be  more 
absolutely  perfect  than  this  frame  for  his  style  ?  ”  look¬ 
ing  fondly  at  the  radiant  face  smiling  down  upon  her 
from  its  setting  of  blue  velvet  and  gold.  And  as  she 
looked  a  faint  pang  would  strike  through  her  heart,  at 
the  thought  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
seen  or  heard  of  this  beautiful  likeness  of  her  husband. 

Agnes  might  have  in  her  the  making  of  an  artist, 
but  never  that  of  an  actress.  She  was  too  real  for 
that  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  pretend  to  anything 
that  she  did  not  feel.  Her  critic,  Mrs.  Flint,  had  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  “  one  of  her  faults,  that  she  showed 
everything  in  her  face,”  “  a  sure  sign  of  lack  of  self- 
control,”  that  lady  added. 

The  heaviness  which  rested  on  it  now,  as  she  stooped 
to  lift  her  little  sketch  from  the  floor,  did  not  escape 
Linda.  The  words  Agnes  had  uttered  had  been  per¬ 
fectly  sincere.  They  expressed  what  her  heart  was 
trying  to  believe,  even  in  the  pain  of  a  new  hurt.  She 
had  very  little  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  comes  from  actual  contact  with  varied  types, 
and  the  infallible  conviction  born  of  profound  experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  in  their  stead  she  had  keen  instincts,  and 
clear  intuitions  ;  through  these  she  knew  that  Linda’s 
words  to  her  had  been  uttered  with  a  motive,  —  an 
unfriendly  motive,  she  felt,  toward  herself.  All  the 
wherefore  of  that  motive  it  was  at  present  beyond  her 
power  to  comprehend. 

Not  so  with  Linda.  She  measured  her  victim  per¬ 
fectly  in  her  capacity  to  suffer  pain,  and  with  equal 
accuracy  she  gauged  her  own  power  to  inflict  it 

She  knew  just  how  far  the  subtle  darts  sunk,  which 
she  bad  driven  in,  and  just  how  deep  the  wounds  would 
rankle  in  Agnes’  heart. 
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Agnes’  first  conscious  effort  was  not  to  mind.” 
She  look  the  sketch  which  Cyril  so  genuinely  admire<l 
down  into  the  library,  and  there  hung  it  where  his 
eyes  would  naturally  rest  upon  it  when  they  looked  up 
fromhisde.sk.  In  doing  this  she  had  two  thoughts: 
one,  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure,  another,  that  see¬ 
ing  it  there  might  remind  him  to  speak  to  her  of  the 
picture  which  had  taken  its  place  up-stairs,  and  which 
to  her  he  had  never  mentioned. 

“  Why  did  he  never  mention  it  ?  ”  mused  Agnes  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  in  her  low  chair,  slowly  rocking  lit¬ 
tle  Cyril  in  her  arms.  “  I  am  sure  I  never  should  have 
objected  to  Linda’s  having  his  picture.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  and  right  than  that  she  should  have  it. 
Then  why  did  not  he  speak  of  it  ?  As  Linda  said,  I 
don’t  see  how  he  could  help  wanting  my  opinion  of  his 
picture.  Why,  I  could  no  more  send  away  mine  with¬ 
out  his  judgment  of  it,  than  I  could  fly.  I  should 
never  think,  even,  of  doing  anything  without  telling 
Cyril.  I  tell  him  everything.  And  nobody,  nobody, 
if  I  had  not  seen  that  picture,  could  have  made  me  be¬ 
lieve  that  Cyril  could  have  a  secret,  even  the  slightest, 
that  he  kept  from  me.  I  don’t  understand  it.” 

Cyril  came  home  that  evening  with  his  mercury  at 
zero.  He  was  preoccupied  and  irritated.  Not  that  he 
wished  to  be  or  even  knew  that  he  was  either.  But 
his  whole  thought  was  concentrated  on  some  disagree¬ 
able  work  that  he  had  to  do.  lie  intended  to  have 
devoted  his  evening  to  completing  the  copying  and 
elaboration  of  his  oration.  Instead,  he  had  to  rum¬ 
mage  back  a  century  or  two  in  search  of  the  tedious 
authorities  bearing  upon  a  still  more  tedious  law-suit 
which  did  not  interest  him  personally  an  atom.  Never 
so  much  as  at  this  moment  did  he  rebel  against  being 
the  working-man  of  his  firm.  His  partners,  elderly 
and  rich,  had  made  enough  of  fortune  and  fame  to  ride 
at  their  leisure  in  luxurious  coaches  to  and  fro  between 
their  “  down-town  ”  office,  and  “  up-town  ”  “  palatial  ” 
houses,  leaving  younger  and  poorer  men  to  do  all  the 
actual  work  of  the  establishment.  Of  this  Cyril,  as  its 
most  promising  young  member,  bore  the  lightest  share. 
Still  certain  cases  came  to  him  whose  drudgery  he 
could  not  evade,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

“Not  long,  not  long.  I’ll  dig,’’  he  said,  giving  the 
tedious  papers  before  him  a  contemptuous  push  as  he 
picked  up  just  behind  them  a  few  loose  leaves  of  his 
oration  —  his  eyes  running  over  them  with  unabated  de¬ 
light.  “  I  can  work  ;  I  would  climb  if  I  could  not  fly, 
but  as  I  can,  I  will.  Ve-ry  much  to  their  amazement, 
those  old  gentlemen  will  open  their  eyes  some  morning 
to  find  me  perched  above  them.  I’ll  dig  till  I  see  my 
chance  —  then  ”  —  And  with  these  words  he  slowly 
opened  his  briefs  and  went  to  work  as  clearly  and 
pertinaciously  *8  if  he  had  been  born  a  plodder,  and 
never  dreamed  of  flying.  In  this  width,  accuracy,  and 
concentration  of  mental  vision,  in  this  will  to  do,  as 
w’ell  as  the  capacity  to  fly,  centred  the  secret  of  his 
power  and  the  promise  of  his  future. 

He  dug  through  tome  after  toifie,  he  worked  well 
and  late.  The  big  books  were  thrust  back  into  their 
places.  The  briefs  were  re-folded  and  re-tied  all 
ready  for  his  city  start  in  the  morning.  Then,  as  Cyril 
threw  back  his  head  and  clasped  his  hands  behind  it,  a 
fashion  of  his  when  starting  on  a  train  of  satisfactory 
meditation,  he  first  saw  in  its  place,  Agnes’  sketch. 

“Awkward!”  he  exclaim^;  “why  didn’t  I  go 
directly  to  her  last  night,  as  I  intended,  after  hanging 
that  confounded  photograph  ?  I  remember  !  Linda 
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diverted  my  mind  by  what  she  said  about  the  oration* 
She  must  have  come  in  here  and  read  every  word  of 
it.  and  on  the  spur  of  what  she  said  I  rushed  down  here 
to  begin  to  copy,  and  forgot  everything  else,  of  course. 
A  pretty  mess  !  Well,  if  I  had  explained  last  night, 
I’ve  no  doubt  I  should  have  been  too  humble.  I 
should  have  shown  her  that  my  motive  was  a  good  one, 
and  have  told  her  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  given  her 
pain,  though  I  had  done  so  in  trying  to  save*  her  from 
it.  Now  I  shall  take  a  high  ground,  and  maintain  it; 
the  only  course,  if  her  mind  is  made  up  in  advance,  as 
it  is,  no  doubt.  A  most  exacting  mind,  —  yet  who  would 
think  it  to  look  at  her?  I  would  as  soon  be  under  the 
gaze  of  a  Roman  inquisitor  as  that  of  Agnes,  if  I 
had  l)een  doing  anything  she  thought  ‘  not  right  ’ !  A 
perfect  Puritan  in  conscience;  the  result  of  training, 

I  suppose,  so  different  from  mine.  But  no  matter  what 
his  training,  no  fellovf  could  feel  comfortable  under  a 
look  w'hich  told  him  plainer  than  words  that  his  wife 
had  a  poor  opinion  of  him  —  which  Agnes  has  not  of 
me,  thank  Heaven !  Poor  little  girl !  I  see  that  it 
could  seem  hard  about  that  photograph  in  a  way  that 
Linda  might  tell  it.  though  I  hope  she  didn’t.  And  to 
find  her  own  picture,  into  which  she  had  put  so  much 
of  her  soul,  down  on  the  floor  without  a  word  from  me 
—  after  all,  I  think  I  will  tell  her  that  I  am  sorry.” 

He  ended  his  soliloquy  with  his  better  self  ;  never¬ 
theless  he  was  relieved  when  on  going  up-stairs  he 
found  Agnes  asleep  with  little  Cyril  on  her  arm.  He 
awoke  in  the  morning  full  of  the  “  case  ”  in  which  he 
was  to  appear  as  counsel  in  court  that  day.  He  did 
not  think  of  the  picture  again,  not  even  when  he  went 
into  the  library  to  gather  up  his  brief-, 

Thus  Agnes  had  another  day  to  think  about  it.  She 
tried  to  put  it  out  of  her  mind ;  the  more  she  tried  the 
more  closely  it  clung.  It  was  true,  as  Cyril  said,  she 
had  an  exacting  mind,  as  all  persons  who  love  justice 
and  truth  powerfully  do  have.  She  was  most  exacting 
with  herself.  Her  large  charity  made  her  slow  to 
metisure  or  to  judge  others  ;  no  less  the  exacting  mind, 
ignorant  in  its  very  demand,  mused  painfully  over  what 
it  could  not  comprehend.  Baby-rocking,  providing 
the  baby  is  quiet,  is  a  fruitful  feeder  to  thought,  and 
to-day  litile  Cyril,  as  if  by  premeditated  understand¬ 
ing,  gave  his  mamma  undisturbed  opportunity  for  the 
mental  contemplation  of  his  papa.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  best  thing  for  her  to  do.  but  she  unconsciously  did 
it.  Linda  saw  that  she  did  —  that  she  was  abstracted 
and  silent  —  and  was  glad.  Agnes  was  not  judging 
Cyril.  But  the  tenacious  mind  kept  uttering  its  exact¬ 
ing  “  Why  ?  ”  “  Why  should  he  hide  anything  from 
me?  why,  in  fact,  deceive  me  even  in  a  little  thing  ?” 
There  was  one  inevitjible  conclusion.  She  must  ask 
him. 

“  I  must  ask  him,  baby.  I  cannot  put  it  out  of  my 
mind,  because  1  cannot  understand  it  ;  and  there  must 
be  no  misunderstanding  —  not  the  slightest  —  between 
baby’s  papa  and  me.  If  there  is  not  perfect  confidence, 
how  can  we  be  happy,  or  make  you  happy,  baby  ?  ” 

“  I  will  ask  him,  but  ask  him  so  tenderly  he  will 
know  I  am  not  vexed  with  him,”  said  the  Ibnd  heart  at 
last  to  the  quivering  nerves,  as  Agnes  laid  little  Cyril 
down  that  she  might  dress  for  his  papa’s  return. 

Cyril  came  home  still  absorbed  with  his  lawsuit. 
He  was  busy  amid  his  briefs,  references,  and  authorities, 
when  just  before  retiring,  Agnes  appeared  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  This  was  not  a  very  unusual  thing  for  her  to  do. 
In  the  dear,  old  days  she  always  came  in  to  kiss  him 
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good  night  if  any  special  task  kept  him  up  very  much  tremulous  tone)  “  for  troubling  you  when  you  are  so 

later  than  herself.  This  was  her  intention  to-niglit,  busy?” 

but,  “  Before  the  parting  kiss  there  must  be  a  perfect  “  Certainly.” 

understanding,”  she  said  to  herself.  Like  all  persons  “  May  I  kiss  you  good  night  ?  ” 

of  a  gentle,  affectionate  heart  and  excitable  tempera-  “  Certainly.”  He  turned  slightly  so  that  she  could 

ment,  the  very  effort  she  made  to  speak  of  a  disagree-  reach  his  forehead  with  her  lips,  but  proffered  no  re- 

able  subject  at  all  perturbed  her  manner  and  sharpened  turn. 

her  accents  till,  without  an  impulse  of  the  sort,  she  ap-  “  Cyril  ”  (slowly),  “  won’t  you  kiss  me  good  night  ?” 
peared  in  ^11  the  disadvantage  of  seeming  irritable.  “Yes,  I’ll  do  anything,  if  you  will  stop  boring  me 

Cyril,  looking  up  from  his  papers  and  seeing  her  dis-  and  leave  me  to  do  my  work  ;  ”  and  he  turned  his  face 
turbed  countenance,  thought  that  his  little  inquisitor  and  kissed  her  as  mechanically  as  if  he  had  been  one 
had  come.  This  put  him  immediately  upon  the  de-  automaton  and  she  another. 

fensive.  It  was  this  coldness,  this  hardness  —  this  stratum  in 

“I  —  I  want  to  get  it  out  of  my  mind,  Cyril,  about  his  nature  which  she  had  never  struck  before  —  which 
the  photograph  up-stairs.  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  penetrated  and  benumbed  her.  Then  in  an  instant  her 
alK)ut  it,  Cyril  ?  ”  she  added  at  once.  heart  seemed  to  swell  to  bursting. 

“  Because  you  are  so  unreasonable.  If  you  used  The  understanding,  the  reunion  which  she  came  in 
your  reason  as  Linda  does,  I  should  not  only  liave  told  to  seek  w'ere  forgotten.  She  was  conscious  of  nothing 
you,  but  liave  taken  you  to  town  for  your  suggestions  but  that  she  had  angered  him  and  hindered  him  with- 
when  I  sat  for  it.  But  I  knew  you  would  only  cry,  be-  out  iYitending  to  do  so,  and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  love 
cause  I  was  going  to  send  the  picture  at  all,  and  I  was  her  at  all,  and  that  she  must  flee  from  his  sight  before 
not  going  to  be  such  a  goose  as  to  make  myself  miser-  she  troubled  him  more. 

able  when  I  could  helj)  it  —  and  you  also — just  about  She  paused  at  the  door,  —  turned  with  a  mighty  im- 
nothing.  For  it  was  Linda’s  right  to  have  the  picture  pulse  to  throw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  to  fall  down  at 
if  she  wanted  it,  aiul  I  wanted  to  give  it  to  her.”  his  feet,  anything,  anything,  to  bring  back  into  his  face 

“  I  am  sure  I  think  so,  Cyril ;  I  don’t  think  I  w’ould  the  look  of  love  cn  which  she  had  lived  and  had  her 
have  cried  about  it,  for  it  was  just  that  Linda  should  being  so  long. 

have  the  picture.  But  it  makes  me  cry  to  think  you  Scratch,  scratch,  went  his  pen.  “  He  has  forgotten 
did  not  confide  in  me,  and  was  ready  to  —  to  deceive  me  already,”  she  said. 

me  about  it.  I  couldn’t  have  done  so  to  you,  Cyril,  I  “Twice,  twice,  in  one  little  week,”  she  murmured 
couldn’t,  and  nobody  could  have  made  me  believe  that  in  her  anguish  to  baby  up-stairs.  “  Twice  in  one 
you  would  do  anything  that  you  were  not  willing  to  week,  bitter  words  have  passed  between  us  —  and 
tell  me.”  never  once  in  all  the  eighteen  months  before !  Oh, 

“  Nonsense  !  There  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand,  baby,  what  has  befallen  us  !  ” 
who  tells  his  wife  everything  he  does.  I  have  spoiled  In  the  morning,  Linda  had  the  happiness  to  see  that 
you  by  running  to  you  with  everything,  till  because  I  a  cloud  rested  on  the  two  whose  lives  she  had  already 
thought  it  wise  and  proper  to  withhold  one  thing,  you  done  so  much  to  mar. 

feel  injured.”  ,  It  rose  and  lightened  and  utterly  passed,  within  a 

“  Cyril,  I  don’t  know  how  to  make  you  understand  day  or  two,  as  it  inevitably  would  do.  If  “  love  is  very 
just  how  I  feel.  I  don’t  expect  to  have  you  tell  me  quarrelsome,”  it  is  also  very  forgiving.  Two  who 
everything  —  not  about  your  business,  nor  about  things  truly  love,  and  who  are  truly  wedded,  can  bear  any- 
I  don’t  understand.  But  anything  that  concerns  us  per-  thing,  almost,  of  infirmity,  of  injury  even,  rather  than 
sonally,  our  life,  our'love,  —  oh,  don’t  let  there  be  the  to  live  together,  yet  to  be  apart  in  spirit  and  in  heart, 
slightest  concealment !  It  makes  me  so  unhappy  !  I  One  day  Cyril  returned  from  town  all  elation.  The 
haven’t  a  thought,  I  couldn’t  have  one,  that  I  would  lawsuit  had  been  decided  in  favor  of  his  client.  It  was 

not  tell  you.”  an  important  one,  and  the  decision  was  a  triumph  for 

“  No,  I  suppose  not  But  really,  don’t  take  the  the  influential  law-firm  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 

trouble,  not  now.  Was  there  ever  a  woman  to  get, up  besides  was  considered  a  personal  triumph  for  the  tal- 
a  scene  on  so  small  a  provocation,  and  at  such  inoppor-  ented  young  lawyer  who  conducted  the  case.  He  had 
tune  times!  And  I  can  sit  up  all  night”  (reproachfully)  received  congratulations  from  fellow-members  of  the 
“  to  pay  for  your  little  pastime.  You  see  all  that  I  have  bar,  and  every  minor  fret  and  dissatisfaction  went 
to  do,”  pointing  to  the  desk  covered  with  papers,  “  but  down  under  the  tide  of  good  feeling  which  swept 
my  work  amounts  to  nothing,  though  it  pays  for  your  through  him  from  this  open  gate  of  success.  In  this 
bread  and  butter,  if  you  have  taken  it  into  your  head  state  of  mind  and  emotion  he  opened  the  door  upon 
to  be  miserable  over  some  foolish  whim  not  of  the  Agnes  playing  with  little  Cyril. 

slightest  consequence.”  She  was  slowly  swinging  before  his  eyes,  enticing 

“  Forgive  me,  Cyril !  ”  The  heaped- up  papers,  the  him  to  stretch  out  his  little  hands  to  catch  it,  an  open 
work  that  must  done  —  the  instant  she  was  con-  gold  locket  suspended  from  a  chain,  containing  a  minia- 
scious  of  them,  Agnes  felt  herself  to  be  the  culprit,  ture  of  his  handsome  father.  It  was  one  of  Cyril’s  en- 
“  She  might  have  waited,  she  ought  to  have  waited,”  gagement  presents  to  Agnes.  He  remembered  it  in- 
she  said  to  herself — as  she  certainly  ought  to  have  stantly.  and  in  the  same  instant  saw  that  his  wife  and 
done,  to  have  gained  the  end  she  sought.  Her  pres-  child  made  a  pretty  picture.  Both  were  dressed  for 
ence  in  her  state  of  mind  surely  proved  in  her  a  lack  his  coming  —  the  mother  in  a  fresh  robe  of  soft  texture 
of  tact.  A  stone  image  would  have  been  as  sympa-  and  hue,  relieved  with  the  bright,  warm  red  which  her 
theiic  as  Cyril  in  his  present  mood.  ’  pallor  needed,  and  in  which  Cyril’s  eyes  delighted,  and 

He  turned  to  bis  desk  and  began  coolly  to  open  and  the  baby  in  a  fresh,  white  frock  and  dainty  sacque  of 
to  scan  some  papers.  bright  blue  wool.  He  was  playing,  not  vociferously, 

“  Good  night,  Cyril.  You  forgive  me  ”  (in  a  certainly  —  but  the  sight  of  his  stretching  out  his  tiny 
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hands  to  catch  the  locket  at  all  was  a  marvel  and  a  de¬ 
light  And  both  looked  so  pretty  !  If  they  had  not,  it 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  they  would  have  at¬ 
tracted  the  husband  and  father  at  once  or  as  positively 
as  they  did.  Besides,  for  a  wonder,  Linda  was  not  by, 
looking  on.  Cyril  felt  the  fact  without  thinking  of  it 
Had  she  been  there  something  would  have  kept  him 
from  speaking  out  all  that  he  felt  Now  he  walked 
directly  to  Agnes,  kissed  her  and  the  baby,  and  said,  — 

“  How  pretty  we  look  to-day,  baby  and  his  mother. 
All  bright  for  papa,  and  papa's  a  lucky  fellow,”  hold¬ 
ing  the  locket  nearer  little  Cyril’s  face.  “  He  has 
beaten  Flyng  and  Flyght  so  they  will  never  peep 
again  ;  never,  little  King.  So  much  for  the  old  fel¬ 
low.” 

“  Have  you,  truly,  Cyril  ?  ”  exclaimed  Agnes,  in 
perfect  delight  She  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
merit  of  the  case.  Only  it  was  so  heavenly  to  have 
Cyril  win,  and  come  home  so  radiantly  handsome  and 
lover-like,  just  as  he  used  to  do. 

“Yes,  I  have,  indeed.  A  big  thing  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Every  fellow  says  so.  Well,  I  did  not  think 
you  would  be  quite  so  glad  about  it,”  catching  her 
beaming  glance.  “  Look  here,  little  girl !  Now  isn’t 
this  pleasant  !  We  won’t  have  any  more  tiffs,  will  we  ? 
I  dare  say  I  was  a  bear  the  other  night.  But  it  is  no 
use  trying  to  pin  me  tight  to  your  code  of  rectitude. 
I  am  a  man,  and  must  have  a  little  margin  for  my 
natural  depravity.  I  could  not  be  as  microscopically 
conscientious  as  you  are,  no  matter  how  I  tried.  1 
don’t  believe  many  women  are.  You  are  John  Darcy’s 
daughter,  a  Puritan  by  blood  and  instinct.  That’s  the 
kind  of  woman  you  are,  Aggie.  Don’t  chasten  me  too 
sorely  for  being  made  out  of  such  different  stuff, — 
don’t  !  ” 

From  these  words,  one  would  suppose  that  Agnes 
had  been  “  punishing  ”  him  with  her  tongue,  at  least 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  no  word  of  in¬ 
quiry  or  of  accusation  had  passed  her  lips  since  she  left 
the  library,  two  evenings  before.  There  had  been  an 
impalpable  barrier  of  reserve  between  them,  that  was 
all ;  that  was  enough  to  make  each  uncomfortable  or 
unhapp}'  when  either  was  conscious  of  it. 

It  was  perfectly  characteristic  that  Cyril  should  as¬ 
sume  the  attitude  of  the  aggrieved  or  injured  one.  In 
both  their  differences  it  was  Agnes  who  had  begged  to 
be  forgiven.  Cyril  could  ‘‘  lump  ”  his  faults,  deprecate 
them  in  a  general  way  ;  but  to  acknowledge,  or  ask 
pardon  for  any  special  sin,  was  repugnant  to  his  consti¬ 
tution,  and  contrary  to  all  his  past  experience. 

Nevertheless,  his  half  deprecating,  half-appealing 
tones,  now,  were  so  winning  —  he,  himself,  so  altogether 
charming.  —  that  for  the  instant,  Agnes’  just  and  meas¬ 
uring  mind  vanished  as  utterly  as  if  she  had  never  had 
one,  while  her  heart  leaped  up  to  its  idol.  She  laid  little 
Cyril,  locket  in  hand,  in  his  crib,  and  without  a  word 
threw  her  arms  about  her  husband’s  neck,  and  kissed 
and  kissed  him.  This  was  what  she  wished  to  do  in 
the  library  two  nights  before.  It  was  as  impossible 
then  as  it  was  inevitable  now.  He  was  the  same  man, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  same  man  divided  by  such  extreme 
and  alien  moods,  that,  for  a  kissing  purpose,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  been  two.  In  that  last,  long  kiss  he 
was  forgiven  by  his  wife,  as  utterly  as  if  she  had  never 
thought  that  he  needed  forgiveness.  “  We  are  just  as 
we  were  before  I  saw  the  photograph,”  she  said  to 
herself.  Yet  the  fact  remained  in  her  mind,  without 
her  being  conscious  of  iu  Now,  she  knew  that  be  was 
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quite  equal  to  doing  anything  that  he  saw  fit  to  do, 
without  her  knowledge,  and  without  giving  her  his  con¬ 
fidence.  Before  she  knew  it  she  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  ;  and  now  that  she  did  know  it,  when  she 
thought  of  it  the  thought  was  full  of  pain.  This  and 
much  more  might  have  been  true,  and  if  there  had  not 
been  an  alien  spirit  in  her  home,  Agnes  might  have 
seen  many  happy  years. 

With  Linda’s  help  little  Cyril  decidedly  improved. 
To  be  sure,  she  could  not  change  his  organization,  nor 
prevent  his  teeth  from  coming,  nor  make  their  passage 
easier,  nor  make  him  forsake  bis  evening  colic,  which 
he  still  observed  with  aggravating  punctuality,  as  if 
through  sheer  force  of  habit ;  but  she  could  and  did 
make  all  these  drawbacks  to  the  delight  of  baby’s  ex¬ 
istence  easier  to  bear.  She  could  almost  always  soothe 
him  when  nobody  else  could,  and  if  she  could  not,  she 
could  carry  him  beyond  the  hearing  of  his  father. 
This  was  but  for  transient  times  and  seasons.  Even 
little  Cyril  had  his  hours  for  sleeping  and  for  growing 
in  his  sleep,  like  other  babies  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  when 
husband  and  wife  sat  down  together,  they  shared  each 
other’s  society  with  Linda.  Agnes’  heart  rebelled 
against  this  third  presence  more  than  she  knew,  or  if 
she  had  known,  more  than  she  would  have  dared  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  herself.  1 1  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  Linda’s 
being  there,  upon  which  she  dwelt ;  but  upon  the  fact, 
to  her  unaccountable  and  painful,  that  Cyril  never 
seemed  just  the  same  in  his  manner  to  her  before 
Linda,  that  he  did  when  they  were  alone  together.  If 
he  broke  out  iu  his  old  spontaneous  style  it  seemed  to 
her  that  he  immediately  caught  himself,  looked  at 
Linda  as  if  to  see  how  she  l)ore  it,  and  immediately 
addressed  to  her  some  propitiatory  or  conciliatory  re¬ 
mark.  It  was  as  if  he  were  constantly  asking  pardon 
of  Linda  for  being  fond  of  his  wife.  If  his  words  con¬ 
veyed  no  such  impression,  his  manner  certainly  did. 
Herein  another  psychological  “  why”  rose  up  to  tor¬ 
ture  the  mind  of  Agnes.  Why  was  Cyril  not  just  the 
same  to  her  before  Linda  that  he  was  in  her  absence  ? 
He  was  not  afraid  of  Linda?  How  preposterous! 
He  did  not  change  his  ways  an  iota  on  her  account, 
and  yet,  in  her  presence,  he  did  often  change  his  tone 
and  manner  to  his  own  wife,  if,  in  an  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment,  they  burst  away  from  pleasant  commonplace  into 
fondness. 

With  the  photograph  fresh  in  her  mind  she  shrank 
from  asking  him  the  longed-for  reason.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  he  was  unconscious  of  one,  and  that  if  she  asked 
him  he  would  feel  hurt.  If  Linda  had  shown  a  trace 
of  her  old  hatred  toward  herself  in  word  or  look, 
all  would  have  been  explained.  But  Linda  was  all 
kindness  and  devotion  to  her,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  Cyril.  She  seemed  to  make  it  her  study  to  antici¬ 
pate  all  of  Agnes’  little  wants,  and  to  run  and  wait 
upon  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  child.  To  Agnes,  who 
was  naturally  self-helpful,  such  extreme  service  was 
sometimes  irksome,  but  to  have  manifested  any  emotion 
but  pleasure  would  have  seemed  ungrateful  as  well  as 
ungracious. 

“  Really,  Linda  is  right  hand  to  you,  isn't  she,  Agnes? 
How  did  you  ever  get  on  before  she  came,  and  how 
could  we  get  along  without  her  ?  ”  said  Cyril  one  even¬ 
ing  in  her  presence. 

Linda  accepted  this  outburst  with  a  little  deprecating 
word  and  way,  which  Agnes  did  not  contradict  or  re¬ 
assure. 

“  Linda  does  more  than  she  ought  to  do,”  she  said 
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iiin|ily.  “  Coldly  ”  Cyril  thought,  who  did  not  under- 
itaiid  ihe  feeling  that  prompted  the  remark;  “truly" 
Linda  knew,  wlio  understood  it  perfectly.  She  was 
well  aware  that  with  all  her  kindness,  there  was  not  a 
day  I  hat  she  did  not  manage  to  make  Agnes  uucom* 
fortable,  if  not  uiiliappy. 

A  nature  perfectly  sincere  and  truthful,  no  matter 
what  its  intellectual  quality  may  be,  is  never  a  match 
for  a  nature  full  of  guile ;  for  if  by  painful  experience 
it  learns  what  the  weapons  of  such  a  nature  are,  it  can 
never  stoop  to  use  them. 

Nothing  save  sin  was  more  hateful  to  Agnes  than 
unnecessary  mystery.  Hints,  innuendoes,  and  exclama* 
tions  unfinished  and  unexplained  always  bewildered  or 
irritated  or  grieved  her.  If  she  had  anything  to  say,  she 
said  it  fully  and  frankly.  If  it  were  best  that  it  should 
not  l)e  said,  she  kept  silent  and  made  no  refeience  to 
it.  But  Linda  was  full  of  mysteries,  hints,  ejaculations, 
and  innuendoes,  which  always  implied  a  deeper  some¬ 
thing  unspoken  and  unexplained. 

She  would  hint  of  facts  iu  Cyril’s  past  life  of  which 
Agnes  never  dreamed,  with  the  lull  inference  that  they 
were  facts  that  would  make  Agnes  very  unhappy  if  she 
could  know  of  their  real  nature,  but  never  stating  what 
their  real  nature  was.  She  insisted  on  copying  law 
papers  for  Cyril,  and  under  pretext  of  helping  Agnes 
or  attending  little  Cyril  during  the  day,  she  was  sure 
to  delay  such  copying  till  late  in  the  evening,  when  she 
could  take  it  into  the  library  and  pursue  it  under  Cyril’s 
directions.  It  was  very  foolish  and  jealous  iu  Agnes, 
DO  doubt,  to  come  softly  sometimes  and  shut  the  door 
of  her  own  sitting-room,  that  she  might  shut  out  the 
low,  even,  intense  tones  of  Linda’s  voice  indulging  in 
long  discourse  in  spite  of  the  copying. 

“  1  cannot  bear  it,”  she  would  say,  for  she  knew  what 
it  would  bring  her  the  next  day  iu  the  shape  of  hints 
of  what  “  he  said  ”  followed  by  the  sudden  ejaculation, 
“Oh  1  but  I  must  not  tell ^  I  promised  Cyril  not  to 
tell.” 

“  Not  me?  ” 

“  No,  for  it’s  really  of  no  consequence  —  but  strange, 
strange.” 

Linda  possessed  to  perfection  the  subtle  and  cruel 
faculty  of  seeming  to  pay  a  compliment  and  in  the 
same  sentence  making  you  appear  to  painful  disadvan¬ 
tage.  She  was  prolific  in  such  compliments  to  Agnes, 
addressed  to  C}  ril.  When  the  disparagement  catne  in 
he  would  look  up  as  if  startled  or  astonished  that  he 
had  never  seen  Agnes  in  just  that  light  before.  She 
could  fix  her  gaze  upon  her  victim,  and  with  the 
“  silent  smile  of  slow  disparagement  ”  make  her  con¬ 
scious  of  a  perfection  of  disadvantage  which  no  words 
could  express.  No  spirit,  not  even  the  bravest,  is 
finally  proof  against  the  constant  slings  of  gnat-like  re¬ 
marks.  The  soul  that  can  face  the  fiercest  assault  undis¬ 
mayed  sinks  helpless  under  minute  but  perpetual  torture. 
Agnes  inherited  intense  moral  courage,  though  she  did 
not  know  it.  She  was  ignorant  of  her  own  forces,  had 
not  learned  how  to  use  them.  She  was  still  more  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  force  that  overpowered  her,  but  she  was  con¬ 
scious  to  the  utmost  how  often  she  was  tormented  and 
wretclied.  With  this  consciousness  for  an  instant  she 
would  feel  that  she  hated  Linda.  But  then  she  did  not. 
“How  can  I?"  she  would  ask;“  I  must  forgive  Linda’s 
way,  .she  means  to  be  so  kind.”  Of  how  much  care  she 
relieved  her  in  her  present  weak  state,  and  what  lovely 
little  things  she  would  do  for  her :  cut  the  most  delicate 
flowers  and  set  them  on  Agnes*  table ;  go  into  the 


kitchen  and  prepare  with  her  own  hands  some  dainty 
dish  to  tempt  Agnes’  capricious  apptite ;  relieve 
Agnes  by  the  hour  of  the  care  of  little  Cyril.  Then 
how  utterly,  how  devotedly  she  loved  little  Cyril  and  big 
Cyril !  was  she  not  mother,  sister,  all  to  him,  when  he 
needed  mother  and  sister  most  ?  Agnes  would  not 
forget  the>e  things,  she  could  not  hate  Linda.  “Yet 
why  does  she  make  me  so  unhappy  ?  ”  she  would  sigh 
hopelessly. 

Thus  when  she  needed  favorable  conditions  most,  to 
help  her  to  regain  her  lost  strength,  she  lived  in  a  state  of 
mental  and  spiritual  confiii-t  which  consumed  her  vitality 
and  made  recuperation  impossible,  and  all  the  more 
because  the  conflict  went  on  in  her  own  brain  and  heart 
in  silence. 

(To  b«  oontlnued.) 
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BY  ERCKMANX-CHATRIAN. 

CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

After  such  teaching  as  this,  and  after  the  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  which  he  made  us  go  through,  I  suppose 
Monsieur  Perrot  was  not  far  wrong,  according  to  his  own 
views,  in  condemning  the  eclectic  philosophy  invented  by 
Monsieur  Cousin.  To  discuss  ideas  without  presenting 
any  positive  fact  in  support  is  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

At  any  rate,  this  kind  of  exercise  gave  us  supple 
tongues,  and  several  of  my  schoolfellows  became  excellent 
advcK'ates. 

I  could  now  tell  you  of  the  visit  of  Monsieur  Ozana,  the 
inspector  from  Paris,  who  was  astonished  at  our  wonderful 
fluency,  our  forensic  fervor,  and  the  novelty  of  our  argu¬ 
ments.  I  fancy  I  can  still  see  him  coming  and  going  in  a 
thoughtful,  dreamy  mood,  perhaps  asking  himself  if  he 
was  really  to  believe  his  own  ears.  I  remember  that  he 
spoke  to  one  of  us,  whose  voice  was  not  quite  so  strong,  nor 
his  manner  so  forward  as  the  rest,  and  asked  him  good- 
humoredly, — 

“  Come,  come  I  that  is  not  bad  at  all.  Your  course  is 
nearly  over  now.  What  profession  have  you  chosen  for 
yourself  Y  ” 

“1  should  like  to  become  an  advocate.  Monsieur  I’ln- 
specteur." 

“  An  advocate!  ”  he  cried;  “  then,  my  friend,  you  must 
do  as  the  others  do;  you  must  shout.  When  a  man  shouts 
loudly  enough,  he  cannot  hear  his  own  voice,  and  he 
drowns  the  voices  of  bis  opponents,  and  this  is  an  immense 
advantage.” 

Monsieur  I’lnspecteur  soon  found  out  what  sort  of  phi¬ 
losophy  we  favored.  No  doubt  his  own  opinions  squared 
with  those  of  Monsieur  Perrot  in  philosophy,  and  he  wound 
up  by  paying  him  a  compliment  upon  his  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  finish  the  history  of  my  col¬ 
lege-life,  for  I  find  that  the  interest  I  take  in  it  has  caused 
me  to  ne.dect  more  important  matters. 

I  should  have  a  great  deal  more  to  tell  you  about  my 
examination  for  my  degree  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  point 
out  the  absunlities  and  anomalies  of  this  system  of  exami¬ 
nations.  It  leaves  to  chance  the  selection  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  by  which  each  scholar  is  to  be  examined,  so  that  if 
^ou  are  in  luck,  if  you  stumble  by  chance  upon  a  passage 
in  Virgil,  or  the  Cyropoedia,  and  if  in  history  you  happen 
to  be  taken  in  the  reign  of  Ixiuis  the  Fourteenth,  or  in  geog¬ 
raphy  upon  the  straits  in  Europe,  and  in  composition  upon 
something  equally  catty,  your  examination  is  a  farce,  and  a 
boy  in  the  fourth  class  might  very  easily  get  through  it. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  you  get  the  choruses  in  Sophocles, 
or  the  principle*  of  reasoning  in  Doctor  Kant  of  Konigs- 
berg,  you  are  safe  to  be  plucked  without  loss  of  time. 

I  had  this  terrible  misfortune.  All  my  classfellowa 
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passed  as  easily  as  a  letter  through  the  post,  but  I  bad  to 
return  at  the  end  of  the  holidays  for  six  weeks  more. 

Ah  1  if  you  had  but  seen  my  distress,  and  how  I  cried  on 
mv  return  home  that  night  at  eleven  o’clock.  I  had  walked 
all  the  way  from  Saarstadt  to  Richepierre.  My  father 
opened  the  door  to  me.  He  had  risen  in  haste,  on  hearing 
me  tap  at  the  shutter,  expecting  to  hear  none  but  good 
news. 

“  Well,”  he  cried,  “you  have  passed?  ” 

1  could  only  answer  with  broken  exclamations. 

And  so  I  was  obliged  to  set  to  work  again  during  the 
holidays.  Monsieur  Perrot,  when  he  heard  the  fatal  news, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven.  He  declared  I  was  his  best 
pupil,  and  he  could  not  understand  this  unexpected  catas¬ 
trophe  at  all. 

On  my  supplemental  examination  I  passed  with  the 
comment  Value  bene,  the  only  one  of  all  the  candidates 
v/ho  was  honored  with  such  a  distinction.  And  yet  surely 
1  could  never  have  acquired  all  this  ability  in  six  weeks  j 
after  having  been  pronounced  an  incapable !  What  would 
you  have  ?  I  had  been  unluckv. 

Luck  or  no  luck,  it  is  all  tlie  same  for  young  men  of 
means.  For  poor  lads,  ill-luck  means  the  failure  of  all 
their  expectations. 

Never  should  the  responsibility  of  such  important  issues 
be  left  to  mere  chance.  An  examination,  to  be  satisfactory, 
ought  to  cover  a  very  large  extent  of  ground,  and  be,  in 
fact,  searching  and  decisive.  The  most  serious  and  the 
best  concerted  measures  ought  to  be  taken.  Written  and  j 
competitive  examinations  seem  to  me  far  preferable  to  the  ] 
vied  voce,  althou^l^  they  occupy  more  time. 

The  further  I  go,  the  more  I  wish  to  say:  but,  as  the 
rules  of  rhetoric  say,  limits  must  be  laid  down,  and  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  influence  of  excitement. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  sum  up. 

It  was  not  to  please  myself  that  I  have  undertaken  to 
relate  to  you  the  events  of  my  college-life ;  on  the  contrary, 

I  have  done  so  in  much  bitterness  of  spirit.  But  it  is  my  ^ 
opinion  that,  in  the  present  melancholy  state  of  things,  it  ! 
is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  enlighten  the  represent-  ' 
atives  of  the  people  with  the  fruits  of  Ids  experience,  and 
with  such  observations  as  he  has  been  able  to  gather 
together  on  so  important  a  subject  as  Popular  Education. 

The  habits  of  mind  and  of  body  acquired  dm-ing  the 
rears  of  childhood  and  youth  cleave  to  the  man  through 
life.  Into  whatever  mental  attitude  you  throw  a  child  of 
seven,  he  will  hardly  alter  from  it  through  life.  Now  the 
college  course  puts  us  all  into  an  attitude  which  I  cannot 
but  condemn,  inasmuch  as  it  aims  in  a  disproportionate 
measure  at  the  development  of  mere  memory,  at  the  expense 
of  the  powers  of  active  thought  and  will.  It  tends  to  educate 
men  into  functionaries,  and  crushes  independence  of 
thought  and  action ;  it  deprives  the  individual  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  required  to  initiate  enterprises,  and  subjugates  his 
mind  to  the  dominion  of  Rule.  In  a  word,  it  makes  men 
into  machines,  and  does  this  of  set  purpose.  The  whole 
sysU'm  is  devised  with  that  object  in  view,  and  has  no  other 
end.  Here  is  the  method  invented  by  the  old  royal  col¬ 
leges,  formally  brought  to  perfection  by  the  Jesuits,  to  gain 
the  possession  of  our  fair  country ;  it  is  simple  enough  —  it 
consists  in  losing  a  greal  deal  of  time  over  useless  matters, 
and  in  leaving  men  in  ignorance  of  whatever  might  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  leading  to  their  emancipation,  by  supplying 
them  with  information  which  would  give  them  an  assured 
means  of  livelihood. 

Under  such  a  system,  originality  of  character  is  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  men  are  all  shaped  u{)on  one  mould. 
Every  man  having  his  little  square  marked  out  for  him,  and 
not  having  an  idea  how  to  live  outside  of  it,  stays  in  it, 
and  submissively  bows  to  any  government  which  may  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  In  for^  years  f  have  beheld  the  fall  of 
Charles  the  Tenth,  Ixiuis  Philippe,  the  Republic  of  ’48, 
and  Napoleon  the  Third,  and  tne  day  following  each  of 
these  frightful  catastrophes  the  machine  still  worked  on 
just  the  same  as  ever.  The  ruins  of  Paris,  the  volleys  of 
musketry,  the  deportations,  the  acts  of  violence  and  fla¬ 
grant  injustice  in  all  directions  made  no  perceptible  differ- 


I  ence.  Every  functionary  sat  cjuietly  at  his  desk,  making 
notes  of  the  new  measures,  and  new  laws,  and  the  new 
authorities,  and  taking  special  care  not  to  express  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  who  were  removed  by  any  cause  whatever. 

All  these  revolutions  which  are  allowed  to  take  place  for 
!  fear  of  losing  situations,  are  the  natural  result  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  education. 

But  this  famous  system  not  only  gives  birth  to  the  func¬ 
tionaries  who  accept  every  change  of  government;  it  also 
engenders  in  considerable  abundance  the  very  movers  of 
revolutions  themselves.  The  state  cannot  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  the  bachelors  that  the  university  turns  out  every 
year.  Not  a  few  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  What  can 
these  unfortunate  individuals  do,  with  their  Greek,  their 
Latin,  and  their  rhetoric  and  philosophy  ?  Nothing  what¬ 
ever.  Thev  are  not  wanted  for  clerks  either  in  arts  or  in 
commerce.  They  are  unclassed;  they  are  sore  and  irri¬ 
tated,  and  naturally  find  fault  with  everything. 

If,  instead  of  being  crammed  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  had  learned  something  of  modern  languages,  of  chem¬ 
istry,  mechanics,  commercial  geography,  political  economy, 
these  very  malcontents  would  only  be  too  happy  to  go  off 
like  the  English  and  the  Germans,  to  seek  fortune  in  other 
.lands,  and  would  not  stay  at  home  in  useless  crowds  to 
criticise,  find  fault  with,  and  upset  everything. 

Many  others,  hearing  of  their  success,  would  follow  their 
example.  The  grand  but  terrible  question  of  rich  and 
poor,  which  seems  to  open  a  wider  breach  after  each  social 
convulsion,  would  lose  its  most  dreaded  agitators,  and  the 
example  of  emigration  once  fairly  set,  who  knows  if,  with 
time  and  fair  treatment,  the  whole  body  politic  and  so¬ 
cial  might  not  rise  to  a  state  of  calm  peace  and  regular¬ 
ity  V 

Again,  instead  of  drawing  a  hard  and  fast  line  between 
elementary  and  higher  education,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  give  all  the  elasticity  possible  to  the 
work  of  popular  and  elementary  instruction,  in  order  to 
efface  the  sharp  line  which  separates  the  people  from  the 
bourgeoine,  and  to  destroy  to  its  foundations  that  mistrust 
and  defiance  which  now  keeps  them  asunder.  This 
would  enable  those  to  walk  in  concord  who  now  never  will 
work  cordially  together. 

j  Napoleon  the  Third,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his 
reign,  had  but  one  invariable  object  in  view  —  to  divide 
the  people  from  the  bourgeois.  All  his  measures  bore  the 
'  complexion  of  this  fixed  resolution.  And  let  it  be  well 
'  known,  for  it  is  a  fact  to  which  men  shut  their  eyes,  he 
I  only  succeeded  too  well.  Bonapartism  has  grown  and  fed 
'  upon  the  division  and  separation  of  the  two  great  classes 
I  of  Frenchmen.  It  may  grow  again  with  fresh  life,  unless 
the  bourgeois  will  hasten  to  bridge  over  that  gap  by  educat- 
!  iiig  ru;  people,  and  by  yielding  to  them  their  just  rights. 

J  1  am  not  saying  this  to  please  the  Bonapartists.  I  am 
I  only  pointing  out  what  is  an  undoubted  fact,  clear  as  d.ay- 
'  light.  All  tlie  Jesuitry  and  all  the  refining  in  the  world 
will  have  no  effect  in  altering  this  fact.  The  fusion  so 
much  talked  of  should  be  the  fusion  of  the  two  great  divis¬ 
ions  in  our  n.ation.  This  alone  will  destroy  Bonapartism, 
and  regenerate  an  unhappy  country.  Let  the  bourgeois 
reflect  on  my  words. 


YOUTH  VERSUS  AGE. 

Youth  is  genius,  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Dr.  Beard,  of 
the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York,  appears  to  agree 
with  him.  At  least  he  lias  sent  us  a  paper,  read  before 
that  society,  apparently  with  approval,  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavors  to  defend  the  thesis  that  we  have  all  of  us  an 
undue  reverence  for  Age,  and  that  though  regard  should 
be  given  to  the  aged,  respect  should  be  paid  everywhere, 
as  in  America,  to  Youth,  which  does  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
work  of  the  world.  He  holds  that  the  undue  respect  for 
age,  so  marked  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  names  for 
governing  bodies,  such  as  “  Senate,”  are  synonyms  for 
bodies  of  old  men,  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  time  it  takes 
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most  men  to  become  famous,  thus  producing  a  confusion 
in  the  public  mind  between  the  time  of  effort  and  the  time 
at  which  that  effort  has  been  recognized  by  the  world. 
“It  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  famous  men,  as  it  was  justly 
said  of  Humboldt,  that  he  had  the  greatest  repiAation 
when  he  least  deserved  it.”  The  late  Mr.  Whitty  put  the 
matter  more  clearly,  perhaps,  when  he  said  in  his  clever, 
scandalous,  and  nearly  forgotten  novel,  “  Friends  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,”  that  power  belonging  in  each  generation  to  the  old, 
and  the  old  having  little  sympathy  with  the  young,  every¬ 
body  had  to  wait  long  for  important  position ;  but  he  did 
not,  as  Dr.  Beard  evidently  does,  think  that  the  world  lost 
much  ^  that  arrangement. 

Dr.  Beard  argues  boldly  not  only  that  almost  all  success¬ 
ful  campaigns  have  been  fought  by  young  generals,  which 
is  partially  true,  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Marlborough, 
and  Napoleon  outweighing  Yon  Moltke  and  Radetsky,  but 
that  it  would  be  well  even  to  limit  the  age  at  which  states¬ 
men  and  judges  may  work,  to  elect  presidents  and  appoint 
judges  when  men  are  at  their  highest  powers.  In  fact,  he 
affirms  that  the  brain  follows  the  body  in  its  decay ;  that 
intellect,  allowing  for  exceptions,  begins  to  decay  at  forty, 
and  that  we  are  all  in  the  wrong  in  insisting  on  age  as  a 
qualification.  He  has  “  noted  the  ages  at  which  pniloso  - 
phers  have  founded  and  announced  their  systems;  at  which* 
divines  and  religious  teachers  have  originated  their  creeds, 
and  have  been  most  effective  as  preachers  ;  at  which  states¬ 
men  have  unfolded  their  highest  acts  of  legislation,  of 
diplomacy,  and  reform;  at  which  men  of  science  have 
made  their  greatest  discoveries  and  written  their  best 
works ;  at  which  generals  and  admirals  have  gained  their 
greatest  victories,  and  carried  on  their  most  successful 
campaigns ;  at  which  lawyers  have  led  the  bar,  and  physi¬ 
cians  made  their  explorations  in  medicine,  and  artists  have 
painted  their  masterpieces ;  at  which  musicians  have  com¬ 
posed  and  performed  their  most  illustrious  creations  ;  at 
which  architects  and  engineers  have  planned  and  e.xecuted 
the  greatest  monuments  to  their  memories ;  at  which 
actors  and  orators  have  been  at  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
and  at  which  teachers  and  professors  have  led  eras  in  the 
service  of  education.” 

From  these  data,  which  he  has  applied  by  testing  all  the 
great  names  of  history,  he  has  deduced  the  following  law, 
and  would  act  on  it,  apparently  even  to  the  length  of 
expelling  from  public  service  all  men  who  are  beyond 
seventy :  — 


GENERAL  RESULTS  OP  THE  INVESTIGATION. 


The  golden  decade  is 

between  30  and 

40 

The  silver  “ 

“  40  “ 

50 

The  brazen  " 

“  20  “ 

30 

'The  iron  “ 

“  50  “ 

60 

'rhe  tin  “ 

“  60  “ 

70 

The  wooden  “ 

“  .  70  “ 

80 

Dr.  Beard  even  goes  further,  and  declares  that  men, 
besides  losing  their  intellects,  become  worse,  often  much 
worse,  as  they  become  older ;  that  they  lose  their  moral  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  moral  courage,  or  capacity  of  resisting  temp¬ 
tation  and  enduring  disappointment,  and  frequently  sink 
into  senile  debauchees.  He  even  tells  all  his  friends  over 
fifty  —  we  are  not  sure  it  is  not  oyer  forty  —  who  happen 
to  remonstrate  with  him,  that  “  the  best  of  your  original,  | 
pioneering,  radical  work  is  in  all  probability  already  ac¬ 
complished.  The  chances  are  tens  of  thousands  to  one  that 
you  will  originate  less  in  the  future  than  you  have  in  the 
ast ;  for,  just  as  we  know  by  statistics  that  a.  man  at  forty 
as  a  certain  average  expectation  of  life,  so  do  we  know 
that  he  has  a  certain  average  expectation  of  original  work. 
There  is  a  chance  in  many,  many  thousands  that  you  will 
live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old ;  there  is  about  the  same 
chance  that  you  will  make  some  great  discovery  or  inven¬ 
tion,  or  conceive  and  execute  some  original-  production  in 
art  or  literature.  Fame  and  wealth  may  come  to  you  far 
exceeding  your  wildest  dreams,  but  they  will  be  the  result 
and  the  reward  of  the  work  you  have  already  done,  or 
are  now  doing.  Happiness  may  augment  with  years,  be¬ 
cause  of  your  belter  external  condition ;  and  yet  the  high¬ 


est  happiness  is  obtained  through  work  itself,  more  than 
through  the  reward  of  work.” 

Dr.  Beard,  as  we  have  said,  allows  of  exceptions,  as 
without  them  his  averages  could  not  be  made  up,  and 
allows  for  qualifying  circumstances,  but  fights  hard  for  his 
general  conclusion  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  age  is 
degeneracy,  that  the  turn  towards  age  begins  at  forty,  and 
that  after  that  time  men  may  as  well  give  up  originating, 
except  in  departments  essentially  creative,  like  painting, 
music,  or  poetry.  Titian  painted  at  ninety,  and  the  “  Par¬ 
adise  Lost  ”  was  written  when  Milton  was  fifty-nine,  but 
these  are  no  more  proofs  than  Shelley’s  or  Keats’  precocity 
in  verse,  'fhey  do  not  alter  the  averages. 

We  must  all  grow  old,  and  Dr.  Beard’s  theory  is  there¬ 
fore  a  melancholy  one  for  all  men,  but  we  suspect  it  re¬ 
quires  modifications  far  more  serious  than  any  he  suggests. 
His  argument,  for  example,  as  to  moral  degeneracy  is,  we 
imagine,  absolutely  untrue,  e.xcept  in  cases  such  as  the 
two  or  three  he  gives,  where  the  original  nature  being  bad, 
the  controlling  will,  which  alone,  as  Socrates  said  of  him¬ 
self,  made  its  owner  good,  has  become  paralyzed  by  some 
secret  decline  either  of  nervous  power  or  of  the  healthiness 
of  the  brain.  Mere  experience  will  usually  make  men 
better,  as  it  teaches  them  that  pleasure  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  dust  and  ashes  in  the  mouth ;  that  remorse  is  very 
bitter,  and  that  peace  of  mind  is  of  almost  indefinite  value; 
while  as  to  the  minor  virtues,  most  people  grow  more 
placable  with  age,  more  grateful  for  affection,  and  less 
susceptible  to  the  small  ambitions  which  are  the  root  of  half 
the  selfishnesses  of  men.  No  doubt  they  very  often  grow 
more  avaricious,  but  we  suspect  that  it  is  not  from  a 
growing  love  of  money,  but  from  the  ope  gain  age  gives 
all  men.  —  namely,  experience.  They  have  learnt  to  know 
the  value  of  money  only  too  well. 

With  a  large  section  of  mankind,  perhaps  the  largest, 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  virtues  —  though  clergymen 
hardly  consider  jt  a  virtue  —  serenity,  is  never  developed 
till  old  age  appears,  yet  it  sometimes  so  changes  men  as  to 
produce  an  impression  of  a  distinct  and  most  beneficial 
change  of  character.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  result,  if  the  faculties 
are  not  seriously  impaired,  of  a  particular  form  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  Dr.  Beard’s  allegations  seem  to  us  to  depend 
mainly  upon  the’eredit  we  give  to  that  great  acejuisition.  Is 
experience,  or  is  it  not,  a  new  power,  an  actual  gain  which 
almost  compensates  for  the  loss  of  youth,  and  even  of 
mature  strength?  That  is  undoubtedly  the  impression  of 
most  old  men,  or  at  least  the  impression  old  men  choose 
to  put  forward,  and  in  many  of  the  relations  of  life  it  must 
be  true.  The  medical  man,  for  example,  may  discover 
nothing  after  he  is  forty,  but  supj)osing  him  successful,  the 
mere  number  of  cases  he  has  treated  must,  by  the  time  he 
is  sixty,  have  enlarged  his  power  of  using  his  inventions ; 
while  as  regards  statesmen,  the  mere  knowledge  of  men, 
which  accretes  to  them  as  time  advances,  must  be  of  itself 
almost  the  equivalent  of  a  new  faculty. 

We  exclude,  of  course,  absolutely  the  faculty,  wliatever 
it  'is,  which  we  call  genius,  and  which,  whatever  it  is,  is 
nearly  independent  of  age  ;  and  with  that  exclusion  should 
say  that  old  men,  if  retaining  their  vitality,  make,  on  the 
whole,  the  better  bishops,  the  better  judges,  the  better 
statesmen,  and  the  better  soldiers  of  the  two.  They  are 
apt,  of  course,  to  lose  power  from  an  over-contempt  for 
youth,  though  even  this  is  not  true  of,  say,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  on  Dr.  Beard’s  theory  is  an  old  man,  or  of  M.  Thiers, 
who  is  an  old  man  on  any  theory ;  but  they  gain  it  im¬ 
mensely  in  experience,  with  its  absence  of  rashness,  and 
its  recognition  of  all  ohstacles  to  success.  Dr.  Beard  will 
have  it  that  enthusiasm  dies  with  years,  but  we  doubt  that, 
and  rather  conceive  that  the  expression  of  it  dies,  many 
of  the  great  religious  teachers,  for  instance,  and  many 
more  philanthropists,  maintaining  it  to  the  end.  They 
only  begin  to  distrust  the  philanthropies  which  are  un¬ 
real.  In  fact.  Dr.  Beard  himself,  in  a  rather  absurd 
paragraph  on  the  power  of  conversation,  as  one  which 
grows  with  age,  gives  up  half  his  own  case.  ”  It  may  be 
said  that  thought,  like  money,  is  a  possession,  and  accumu¬ 
lates  by  compound  interest.  .  .  .  The  conversation  of  old 
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men  of  ability,  before  they  have  passed  into  the  stage  of 
imbecility,  is  usnally  richer  and  more  instructive  than  the 
conversation  of  the  young  ;  for  in  conversation  we  simply 
distribute  the  treasures  of  memory,  as  a  store  hoarded 
during  long  years  of  thought  and  experience.  Conversa¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  justly  regarded  as  the  lightest  form  of 
intellectual  labor,  and  grows  easier  as  we  grow  older, 
because  we  have  greater  resources  to  draw  from.  He  who 
thinks  as  he  converses  is  a  poor  companion,  as  he  who 
must  earn  his  money  before  he  spends  any  is  a  poor  man. 
When  an  aged  millionaire  makes  a  liberal  donation,  it 
costs  him  nothing ;  he  but  gives  out  of  abundance  that  has 
resulted  by  natural  accumulation,  from  the  labors  of  his 
youth  and  middle  life.  When  an  old  man  utters  great 
thoughts,  it  is  not  age,  but  youth  that  speaks  through  the 
lips  of  age;  his  ideas,. which,  in  their  inception  and  birth, 
drew  heavily  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  brain,  are 
refined,  revolved,  and  disseminated  almost  without  efl'ort.’* 
Is  thought,  which,  like  a  possession,  accumulates,  no 
source  of  power,  or  does  Dr.  Beard  imagine  that  wealth 
is  most  powerful  when  there  is  least  of  it ;  that  the  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  which,  as  he  says  truly,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
save,  can  do  what  the  fifiy  thousand,  acquired  so  much 
more  easily,  can  effect  ?  In  the  most  important  positions 
of  life,  what  is  required  of  men,  even  of  generals  or  states¬ 
men,  is  not  action,  so  much  as  thought,  and  the  thought  of 
one  man  may  be  worth  more  than  the  action  of  a  thousand. 
Experience  will  not  make  a  Cassar  or  an  Alexander,  but  it 
will  immensely  improve  the  competence  of  most  men  for 
great  positions,  and  amounts  in  many  cases  to  a  new  force, 
which  compensates  for  declining  energy  and  decaying 
power  of  originating  new  things. 


IN  DANGER. 

IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

CHAPTKR  II.  (continued.) 

It  was  not  merely,  however,  that  the  working-days  were 
few,  but  the  most  annoying  circumstance  was  that  the 
motley  gangs  of  toilers  who  mustered  at  our  call  frittered 
away  the  golden  houis  with  that  grand  indifference  to  time 
which  seems  innate  in  the  Oriental  mind.  They  would 
work  for  a  spell  “  like  men,”  to  use  Mr.  M'Phinn’s  emphatic 
laconism,  and  then  suddenly  knock  off,  kindle  the  fragrant 
tobacco  in  their  rude  water-pipes,  and  sit  down  for  asmoke, 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  foreman. 
Sometimes  a  quarrel  arose,  and  a  ring  would  be  formed,  and 
a  wrestling-bout  occur,  while  the  barrows  stood  empty  and 
the  chink  of  the  shovels  ceased.  They  never  could  resist 
the  attractions  of  a  travelling  juggler,  ballad-singer,  or 
l^dler  ;  and  even  the  sight  of  a  strange  vessel  standing  in 
for  the  shore  made  them  drop  pick  and  mallet,  and  crowd 
like  so  many  school-boys  to  the  beach.  At  the  same  time, 
they  were  good-humored,  not  lacking  in  intelligence,  and 
but  too  demonstrative  in  their  respect,  kissing  our  hands 
and  making  endless  salaams  and  genuflexion’s  before  us, 
and  meekly  enduring  the  reproofs  which  their  conduct 
often  rendered  necessary.  The  manager,  who  was  in 
theory  a  stern  disciplinarian,  use  to  frown  severely  upon 
them,  and  mutter  dark  threats  concerning  a  “  rope’s  end ; 
but  even  be  in  private  admitted  to  me  that  they  were  “  no 
just  that  bad,  dawdling  ne’er-do-weels  as  they  are;  ”  while 
1  found  myself  able  after  a  while  to  gain  some  influence 
over  them,  and  to  enforce  comparative  steadiness  at  their 
tasks.  Petty  rewards,  some  lecturing,  and  not  a  little 
banter,  an  occasional  treat,  and  care  to  set  a  good  example 
as  reganled  regularity,  did  wonders  with  the  untutored 
natures  of  those  for  whom  I  was  responsible ;  and  before 
long  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  works  make 
tolerable  progress. 

It  was  a  well-employed,  but  at  the  same  time  a  remarka¬ 
bly  uneventful  existence  that  we  led  at  Kizil  Gatch ;  and 
as  I  walked  to  and  fro,  listening  to  the  blows  of  the  mallets. 


and  the  dull,  heavy  thud  of  the  “  monkey  ”  engine  as  the 
massive  piles  were  driven  deep  into  the  mud,  or  noting 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  steamers,  as  the  iron  plates  were 
riveted  together,  I  used  often  to  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
measureless  stretch  of  the  lake-sea,  marvtdiing  how  life 
could  possibly  be  so  prosaic  in  a  region  reputed  to  romantic. 
Those  white  lateen,  seen  so  far  away  on  the  horizon,  could 
they  be  the  harbingers  of  a  marauding  flotilla  of  'I'urcoman 
pirates,  such  as  were  once  the  terror  of  these  waters,  come 
to  sweep  off  into  Khivan  slavery  the  dwellers  on  the  coast? 
No;  the  Russian  gnn-boats  had  eflectually  cleared  this  part 
of  the  Caspian  from  turbaned  free-booters,  and  the  sails 
were  probably  those  of  peaceful  Persian  traders.  That 
trampling  of  horse-hoofs  and  cloud  of  dust  did  not,  as  of 
old,  announce  Uzbegs  or  Kirghiz  on  a  foray,  but  quiet 
merchants  from  Tashkend  or  from  Samarcand,  carrying 
musk  and  spices  and  brick-tea  and  white  brass  from  China, 
and  shawls  from  Tibet,  and  dressed  yak-leather,  to  barter 
for  tbe  produce  of  Armenia  and  Daghestan. 

Only  once  did  any  noteworthy  incident  occur  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  our,  or  rather  of  my  laborious  life.  I  was  rid¬ 
ing  homewards,  one  evening,  along  the  stony  shore  of  the 
gulf,  and  looking  forth,  musingly,  over  the  waters  of  the 
bay  as  the}'  gradually  darkened  while  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower  beneath  the  red  bluffs  to  westward,  when  a  voice 
addressed  me,  cautiously,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue,  from 
behind  the  shelter  of  a  rock  that  bordered  on  the  road. 
The  voice  was  weak  and  low,  and  the  words,  which  on 
paper  would  have  probably  seemed  familiar  enough,  sounded 
strangely  to  my  ear,  but  i  reined  up  my  horse  and  gazed 
around  tor  some  signs  of  the  unseen  speaker. 

“  Are  you  alone,  O  Domine  ?  ”  said  the  feeble  voice 
again;  and  this  time  I  dismounted,  and  slipping  the  bridle 
of  my  horse  over  a  thorny  shrub  that  grew  near,  I  made 
my  way  through  the  bushes  and  long  grass,  and  soon 
reached  the  place  where  lay  the  person  who  had  accosted 
me. 

It  was  a  sight  that  1  shall  never,  to  my  dying  day,  forget. 
Crouching  under  the  lee  of  a  rock,  and  screened  by  the 
rank  grass  and  saplings,  lay,  like  a  wounded  wild  beast  in 
its  lair,  the  emaciated  figure  of  a  young,  a  very  young 
man,  miserably  clad  in  a  tattered  gray  coat  and  a  pair  of 
old  regimental  trousers.  He  was  bareheaded,  and  his 
long,  dark  hair  hung  in  neglected  elf-locks  about  his  hag¬ 
gard  face  —  a  handsome  face  withal,  but  thin,  pinched,  and 
sunburnt;  while  the  large,  bright  eyes,  the  size  of  which 
seemed  unnatural  by  contrast  with  tbe  excessive  emacia¬ 
tion  of  the  cheeks,  were  fixed  on  me  with  the  wistiulness 
which  we  may  observe  in  those  of  a  hurt  or  hunted  animal. 
His  shoes  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  long  walking,  and  one 
foot  was  bare,  while  the  other  was  wrapped  in  a  blood¬ 
stained  piece  of  rag.  A  little  wallet  of  plaited  rushes,  and 
a  stick,  lay  beside  him  on  the  grass,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  former  contained  a  hankerchief,  and  one  or  two  other 
small  objects,  as  well  as  a  handful  of  the  ears  of  half  ripe 
corn.  There  he  lay,  propped  on  one  feeble  arm ;  and  as 
he  caught  my  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  natural  compassion, 
he  murmured  again,  and  in  Latin  as  before,  “Panem  — 
da  —  da.  For  the  love  of  God,  bread  !  ” 

“  My  poor  fellow,  you  are  ill,  or  have  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent,  perhaps,”  said  I,  doing  my  beet  to  make  myself 
intelligible  in  that  spoken  Latin  which  is  yet,  in  Poland 
and  Hungary,  what  it  once  was  throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars :  “  I  will  go  at  once  to  fetch 
help,  and  ”  — 

”  No,  no  I  ”  the  suflferer  interrupted  me,  with  nervous 
eargerness.  ’“No;  you  must  call  no  one,  tell  to  none  that 
ou  have  seen  me.  They  would  have  me  again,  did  they 
now  where  I  am.” 

This  sentence  puzzled  me  considerably.  Of  what  was 
this  famished  wayfarer  afraid  ?  My  first  impulse  had  been 
to  regard  him  as  a  Christian  slave  escaping  from  captivity 
among  the  savage  Turcomans  of  the  northeast  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  but  now  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I  had  not  to 
do  with  a  madman  who  had  eluded  his  keepers,  or  possi¬ 
bly,  though  the  poor  fellow’s  looks  were  very  prepossess¬ 
ing,  with  a  convict  who  had  broken  prison.  The  poor 
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wretch  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  for  he  stretched  out 
his  thin  hand  towards  me,  and  said  in  a  half-whisper,  but 
eagerly,  “  No ;  I  am  not  mad.  No ;  I  am  no  thief. 
Give  bread  to  a  perishing  man  —  but  keep  —  secret  — 
Pole  —  Siberia  —  escaped  1  ”  His  eyes  closed,  and  I 
thought  that  he  had  fainted,  but  in  a  moment  more  he 
gained  strength  enough  to  say,  “  I  have  lain  here  long  — 
more  than  a  day  —  and  have  seen  many  pass,  but  dared 
not  speak.  You  are  not  a  Russian,  lord,  and  will  have 
mercy.” 

What  was  I  to  do,  save  to  assure  the  unfortunate  fugitive, 
in  the  most  reassuring  words  that,  in  my  bungling  Latin,  1 
could  command,  of  my  speedy  return  with  food  and  cor¬ 
dials,  and  to  promise  to  keep  his  secret  at  any  cost.  The 
sound  of  kind  speech  brought  tears  to  the  poor  fellow’s 
eyes,  and  he  tried  to  kiss  my  hand  in  token  of  gratitude, 
and  this  time  fairly  fainted,  so  that  I  had  to  fetch  water 
from  the  beach  below,  and  sprinkle  his  face,  before  he 
revived.  Then,  pledging  myself  to  come  back  as  quickly 
as  possible,  I  put  on  my  drenched  hat  once  more,  and  rode 
olf  at  a  brisk  pace,  coming  up,  some  minutes  later,  with 
Messrs.  Leary  and  O'Dwyer,  my  two  subalterns,  who  were 
returning  from  a  shooting  expedition.  I  could  not,  without 
attracting  notice  and  inquiry,  trot  or  gallop  past  my  coad¬ 
jutors  in  the  Company’s  work,  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
young  engineers  had  really  something  to  say,  and  many 
counsels  to  ask,  as  to  the  labors  of  the  morrow,  so  that  al¬ 
though  1  chafed  at  the  delay,  I  could  not  succeed  in  shak¬ 
ing  them  oir  until  at  a  sober  walk  we  reached  Kizil-Gatch, 
nor  could  1  instantly  procure,  without  exciting  suspicion, 
the  food  and  li(|uor  needed,  so  that  it  was  dusk  when  1 
left  the  village  with  m^  load. 

Bread,  the  ill-made  Tartar  butter,  fresh  sweet  milk,  and 
some  morsels  of  meat,  and  spoonfuls  of  brandy,  cautiously 
administered,  brought  new  lite  to  the  poor,  wasted  form  of 
the  wanderer  whom  1  had  found  by  the  wayside.  We  have 
all  of  us  seen  a  fading  flower  come  back  to  bloom  and 
freshness  when  the  welcome  water  has  bathed  its  parched 
roots;  but  to  few  of  us  has  it  been  given  to  recall,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  nourishment,  a  young  and  vigorous  human 
life  that  was  passing  away  through  sheer  inanition.  A 
brave  boy  he  was,  and  a  grateful  one,  this  Polish  lad,  whom 
gradually,  bringing  him  food  and  wine  each  day,  with  clean 
linen,  and  clothes,  and  othei;  comforts  which  none  appre¬ 
ciate  who  have  not  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  sheer  sav¬ 
agery,  I  nursed  back  to  health.  His  name  was  Demetrius 
Vassili,  and  bis  rank  1  guessed  to  be  that  of  one  of  those 
farmer-nobles  who  are  so  plentiful  in  the  old  Duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  who  never  forget,  as  they  hold  the  plough- 
stilts  or  herd  the  black-cattle,  that  their  ancestors  were 

Strivileged  to  mount  on  horseback  and  vote,  by  squadrons, 
or  election  of  a  king.  His  family  had  suflered  sore  usage 
at  the  bands  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  he  had  himself 
been  impressed  into  military  service  as  a  stripling,  and 
made  corporal  first,  and  then  sergeant. 

“You  see,  English  knight,”  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile, 
“  we  were  cleverer  than  they  were,  and  so  Poles  and  Cath¬ 
olics  though  we  were,  they  always  put  the  stripes  on  our 
sleeves,  while  orthodox,  flat-faced  mujiks  bore  the  muske:) 
of  a  private  forever.  Then  my  regiment  was  in  Circassia, 
and  there  was  a  plot  among  us  Polish  sojdiers  —  wherever 
there  are  Poles  there  will  be  a  plot,  aye,  and  with  shame 
and  sorrow  I  say  it,  a  feather-brain  to  blab,  or  a  traitor  to 
betray  —  and  tlien  I  was  sent  to  Tobolsk  for  life  with  nine 
more.  Six  of  us  escaped.  1  am  here  alone.” 

I  asked  the  fugitive  concerning  the  fate  of  hi;)  com¬ 
panions. 

“  One  was  drowned  as  we  swam  a  river ;  and  a  second 
died  of  hunger  and  fatigue,”  he  answered  simply ;  “  a 
third,  poor  Alexis,  was  shot  by  the  frontier  guards.  The 
other  two  were  captured,  for  the  sake  of  the  hundred- 
rouble  reward,  by  the  squirrel  hunters  of  the  Ural  Moun¬ 
tains,  who  chased  me  also,  fast  and  far,  so  that  I  gave  up 
the  hope  of  reaching  Europe,  and  wandered  south.  You 
see  ”  (pointing  to  the  half-ripe  ears  of  corn  in  his  wallet) 
“  how  1  have  been  forced  to  pilfer  from  the  fields,  like  a 
starved  deer  in  winter,  that  I  might  keep  death  at  bay.” 


His  great  fear  was  of  being  retaken  by  the  Russians, 
and  sent  back  to  the  convict  colonies  of  the  bleak  land  to 
the  north, .and  he  repeatedly  declared  that,  sooner  than 
this,  he  would  die. 

“  I  have  a  relative,”  he  said,  “  my  poor  Uncle  Michael, 
working  in  the  brine-pits  near  Irkutsk,  these  eleven  years. 
He  is  as  dead  to  us,  and  less  happy  than  my  father,  who 
died  in  jail,  or  ^  brother,  speared  by  a  Cossack  in  the 
riots  at  Lublin.  Iry,  kind  Englishman,  to  keep  me  out  of 
their  clutches,  and  complete  the  good  deed  that  you  have 
done  by  smuggling  me  over  the  border,  I  care  not  whither, 
beyond  reach  of  the  Black  Eagle’s  talons,  and  where  1  can 
earn  my  bread.” 

Indeed,  I  had  very  little  doubt  but  that  my  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  would  be  able  honestly  to  maintain  himself, 
were  he  but  safe,  for  he  was  a  well-grown  young  fellow, 
active  and  intelligent,  and  had  one  of  those  faces  that  are 
the  best  passports  to  the  confidence  of  others.  But  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  him  was  no  easy  matter,  since  I  dared  not  share 
the  secret  with  any  of  my  colleagues.  O’Dwyer  and  Leary 
had  warm  hearts,  and  a  deserter  and  a  rebel  would  have 
enlisted  their  Hibernian  sympathies  in  a  moment ;  but 
they  were  certain  to  reveal  the  truth  through  downright 
incapacity  for  reticence;  while  M’Phinn  had  an  almost 
superstitious  abhorrence  of  whatever  might  offend  the 
despotic  government  under  which  we  lived,  and  even  his 
natural  kindliness  might  not  have  prevented  his  consigning 
a  “  poleetical  ”  fugitive  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Russian  fort.  A  tame  escaped  pris¬ 
oner,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  awkward  pet  to  provide  tor, 
and  it  was  an  anxious  time  for  me,  until  a  lucky  chance 
enabled  me  to  bribe  the  captain  of  a  Persian  trading  show 
to  stow  away  amongst  his  bales  of  cotton  and  broadcloth 
the  runaway  from  Russian  military  justice,  promising  to 
land  him  safe  and  sound  on  the  Shah’s  territory. 

“  We  shall  meet  again,  dear  friend  1  ”  said  the  young 
Pole,  as,  with  streaming  eyes,  he  wrung  my  hand  at  part¬ 
ing;  “  and  if  we  do,  you  shall  not  find  Demetrius  Vassili 
forgetful.” 

We  were  to  meet  again,  and  that  more  speedily  than  I 
had  anticipated.  About  two  months  later,  a  report  which 
I  had  thought  it  my  duty  to  address  to  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Company,  resident  in  Astrakhan,  called  forth  a 
reply  from  that  functionary.  I  had  mentioned  that  while 
timber,  in  that  part  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  which  I 
was  stationed,  was  scarce  and  dear,  1  had  learned,  from 
the  gossip  of  Mohammedan  travellers,  that  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  wood,  and  that  of  the  best  quality,  could 
be  cheaply  obtained  from  the  Persian  province  of  Mazan- 
deran.  Persia,  generally  speaking,  is  by  no  means  a  well- 
wooded  country,  the  high  table- lands,  denuded  of  all  vege¬ 
tation,  bearing  no  slight  resemblance  to  the  bare  plateaux 
of  Castile;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the 
mountainous  regions  of  the  frontier  province  nearest  to  us 
were  described  as  abounding  in  fine  trees,  any  qu  intity  of 
which  could  be  bought  at  a  low  rate,  and  which  were  well 
adapted  for  shipbuilding  purposes.  The  Caspian,  too, 
would  float  a  raft  of  rou^-hewn  logs  to  our  nascent  har¬ 
bor,  if  only  a  couple  of  steamers  could  be  sent  to  tow  the 
unwieldy  mass ;  and  I  was  assured  that  native  labor,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  task  of  felling  and  launching  the  timber, 
could  easily  be  procured  on  the  spot. 

The  answer  to  my  memorial  was  a  request  that  I  would 
at  once  proceed  personally  to  the  coast  of  Mazanderan,  to 
ascertain  with  my  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  reports  which 
bad  reached  me,  and  should  they  prove  well-founded,  to 
purchase  timber,  on  a  large  scale,  on  behalf  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  while  a  round  sum  of  money  in  specie  was  at  the 
same  time  remitted  to  me,  gold  and  silver,  especially  the 
latter,  being  indispensable  in  Persia. 

Sturdy  old  Mr.  M’Phinn,  the  manager,  was  half  inclined 
to  be  jealous  and  irritable  when  first  he  heard  that  I,  a 
new-comer  in  the  land,  had  made  a  discovery  which  had 
eluded  bis  own  scrutiny. 

“  But  then,  to  be  sure,”  be  said,  shaking  his  iron-gray 
head,  “  I  never  went  gossiping  with  a  lot  of  misbelieving 
boys,  with  sugar-loaf  caps  and  shawl-girdles,  as  you  have 
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done,  Mr.  Masterton.  Well,  boy,  I  wish,  for  your  sack, 
this  fine  fancy  of  yours  may  prove  profitable  ;  but  keep 
awake,  I  warn  you,  for  many  a  throat  that  was  tight  and 
sound  at  night,  in  Persia  there,  turns  out  to  be  open  enough 
in  the  morning;  d’ye  take  me?”  And  he  drew  the  back 
of  his  large  hand,  with  a  meaning  gesture,  across  his  own 
neck,  nodding  and  chuckling  as  if  at  some  exquisite  joke. 
He  was,  however,  by  far  too  excellent  a  man  to  harbor  any 
grudge  against  a  junior  on  such  grounds  of  offence,  and  he 
cooperated  heartily,  not  merely  in  procuring  me  a  passage 
on  board  a  coasting-vessel  bound  for  Persia,  not  so  easy  to 
obtain  just  then,  as  it  had  been  somewhat  earlier  in  the 
season,  but  also  in  seeking  a  competent  person  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  as  guide  and  interpreter.  Such  a  one  at  length 
presented  himself  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Ali  Sahib.  | 

Ali  Sahib,  as  his  name  implied,  was  a  native  of  India,  > 
and  had  received  the  education  of  a  moonshee,  or  professor 
of  languages  and  orthography.  He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  j 
M’Phinn  and  myself  by  the  richest  Russian  resident  at  the  j 
neighboring  town  of  Salian,  a  noted  brandy-seller,  and  ! 
bad  besides  in  his  possession  a  number  of  certificates,  | 
some  of  which  were  signed  by  English  officers  and  civilians.  , 
He  spoke  English,  though  with  some  slowness  and  diffi-  ^ 
dence ;  but  of  his  proficiency  in  Persian  I  was  assured ;  ! 
while  his  acquaintance  with  the  difficult  Russian  tongue  | 
was  far  from  contemptible,  and  he  was  fluent  in  the  various  j 
dialects  of  Turki  and  Pushtoo,  spoken  in  the  countries  ; 
northwest  of  British  India.  Moonshee  though  he  was.  and 
with  some  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  a  Mohammedan  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  was  yet  willing,  for  the  modest  remuneration  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  services  i 
during  the  trip,  and  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  m  or¬ 
dinary  dragoman ;  and  I  thought  myself  exceedingly  lucky 
in  securing  such  a  paragon  of  an  interpreter.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  was  concluded,  then,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
embark  on  board  the  Russian  steamer  Suwarrow,  now  over-  j 
due  on  her  passage  to  the  south.  | 

CHAPTER  111.  I 

•  i 

“  My  word,  you’re  in  luck,  Masterton.  .\  pleasure-  I 

voyage,  with  the  chance  of  a  rattling  percentage  on  the 
profits  of  the  transaction  at  the  end  of  it,  would  be  a  deal 
more  in  my  line  than  measuring  out  wet  sand  with  a  ten- 
foot  rod,  or  hearing  the  thump  of  that  monotonous  old  | 
monkey-engine  here,”  said  Leary,  very  disconsolately,  as  j 
he  and  his  comrade  O’ Dwyer  stood  beside  me  on  the  quay,  I 
puffing  at  their  freshly  kindled  cheroots,  and  watching  the 
approach  of  the  Suwarrow,  her  sharp  prow  flinging  up  a 
miniature  fountain  into  the  sunny  air  as  she  cut  swiftly 
through  the  water.  Such,  however,  was  not  to  be  the  case, 
since  I  was  to  be  accompanied  by  the  German  clerk  in 
spectacles,  and  by  four  or  five  carpenters  or  shipwrights, 
of  whom  two  were  English,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
direct  the  construction  of  the  raft,  when  the  timber  should 
have  been  dragged  down  to  the  beach.  I  made  some 
laughing  response  to  the  discontented  young  Irishman,  | 
and  then  proceeded  to  summon  Ali  Sahib,  who  was  sitting  j 
cross-legged  on  his  little  square  of  blue  carpet,  under  the  | 
shadow  of  the  nearest  shed,  and  telling  bis  amber  beads  I 
with  as  much  of  serene  composure  as  if  the  vessel  in  which  | 
we  were  to  embark  was  not  close  at  hand.  The  Suwarrow  1 
came  steaming  on,  making  but  a  brief  stoppage  at  our  tiny  j 
wharf;  and  as  soon  as  I  and  my  scanty  baggage,  with  the  \ 
workmen  and  the  interpreter,  were  on  hoard,  the  order  to  ' 
cast  off  was  given,  and  the  splash  of  the  paddles  mingled 
with  the  cheer  which  some  of  our  goo<l-natured  laborers  j 
set  up,  while  Messrs.  M’Phinn,  Leary,  and  (J’Dwyer  stood  i 
waving  their  hands  in  token  of  adieu.  | 

I  was  in  high  spirits,  for  not  merely  did  the  venture  j 
promise  well,  but  the  post-courier  had,  two  days  since,  | 
brought  me  a  long  letter  from  Kate ;  and  the  dear  girl’s  | 
fond  words,  and  the  often-renewed  assurance  that  she  “  re-  | 
membered  me  night  and  day  in  her  thoughts  and  in  her  ; 
prayers,’.’  had  evoked  her  fair  image  before  my  mental  i 
vbion,  as  if  to  comfort  me  in  my  exile.  1  hail  hope,  too,  I 
great  hope,  that  our  engagement  might  prove  a  less  pro-  | 
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tracted  one  than  it  had  at  first  seemed  likely  to  be,  for  the 
same  mail  bad  brought  me  a  few  lines  from  my  godfather, 
Mr.  Grubstock,  in  which  that  eminent  capitalist  congratu¬ 
lated  me  on  the  gootl  account  of  my  conduct  sent  in  by  my 
official  superior  at  Astrakhan,  and  hinted  that  when  peo¬ 
ple  returned  to  London,  and  it  was  possible  to  form  a 
(quorum,  the  Board  would  probably  confirm  my  temporary 
appointment  as  engineer-in-chief.  Let  me  but  be  success¬ 
ful  in  the  present  undertaking,  thought  1,  and  there  will  be 
little  fear  as  to  the  speedy  fruition  of  my  hopes.  These 
thoughts  passed  through  my  head  as  the  red  rocks  and 
green  islets  of  the  gulf  faded  in  the  distance,  and  as  we 
glided  swiftly  on,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  over  the 
shining  waters. 

Ali  Sahib,  sitting  a  little  apart  from  where  I  stood,  was, 
with  his  graceful  turban  of  pure  white,  his  dark  robe  and 
crimson  girdle,  a  picturesque  figure  enough.  Had  he  been 
of  European  race,  I  should  have  guessed  his  age  to  be 
forty,  or  thereabouts,  but  a  native  of  India  always  looks 
old  for  his  years,  and  there  were  no  gray  hairs  mingling 
with  his  long,  wiry  moustache,  and  no  wrinkles  to  mar  the 
smoothness  of  his  high  and  narrow  forehead.  His  swarthy 
face  wore  an  aspect  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  his  bright, 
bead-like  eyes  sparkled  and  glowed  by  contrast  with  the 
bushy  black  eyebrows  that  lowered  above  them.  I  found 
him,  as  the  voyage  proceeded,  the  pattern  of  all  possible 
attendants.  The  Suwarrow,  like  many  Russian  steamers, 
was  ill  provided  with  accommodation  for  passengers  ;  the 
meals  were  a  scramble,  the  service  bad  and  careless,  the 
berths  none  of  the  best  ;  yet  somehow  Ali  Sahib,  in  his 
unobtrusive  way,  took  care  that  my  hot  coffee  and  my 
shaving-water  should  be  ready  to  the  moment,  and  in 
twenty  petty  matters  intervened  to  lighten  the  ills  insepa¬ 
rable  from  a  sojourn  in  a  slovenly  vessel.  His  tact  and 
temper  seemed  faultless,  for  when  I  was  conversationally 
disposed,  I  found  in  him  a  capital  talker,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  India  and  Persia,  while  he  never  intruded 
upon  my  meditations  when  I  appeared  to  prefer  to  pace 
the  deck  alone.  He  was  himself  as  abstemious  as  an 
anchorite,  cheerfully  dining  on  a  few  handfuls  of  rice  and 
boiled  pulse,  washed  down  with  pink  sherbet,  and  I  noticed 
that,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  most  Orientals,  he  never  once 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  pipe. 

“  Do  you  see  that  ?  ”  said  Ali  Sahib,  one  morning,  as  he 
pointed  out  what  looked  like  a  hovering  cloud  of  fleecy 
vapor,  just  visible  on  the  eastward  horizon.  ‘‘'Phat  is  the 
mountain-top  known  as  Ak-tope,  or  the  White  Hill,  the 
only  spot  in  the  Khivan  highlands  where  there  is  eternal 
snow.  And  the  blue  line  yonder  is  the  Persian  coast,  but 
so  faintly  visible  that  it  needs  an  experienced  eye  to  see 
where  land  meets  water.  Our  captain  has  steered  his 
course  much  to  the  east,  meaning,  probably,  to  touch  at 
some  port  of  Astrabad  before  standing  in  for  Mazanderan  ; 


but  so  far,  so  good.” 

My  guide’s  conjecture  proved  correct,  and  after  landing 
on  the  shore  of  Astrabad  some  bales  of  goods  destined  tbr 
that  province,  the  Suwarrow  rapidly  coasted  towards  the 
more  mountainous  country  of  Mazanderan,  and  soon  we 
could  see  the  majestic  summits  of  the  craggy  Elburz 
frowning  high  above  the  white  beach,  and  the  dwarf  palm- 
trees  and  cane-brakes  of  the  swampy  shore.  The  wind 
was  blowing  freshly  from  the  far-off  steppes  of  Tartary 
and  Siberia,  and  the  dancing  wavelets  flashed  like  leaping 
silver  in  the  sunbeams.  I.ong,  filmy  streaks  of  cloud 
stretched  themselves  across  the  hitherto  unvarying  azure 
of  the  sky,  and  to  these  harbingers  of  an  approaching 
change  of  weather  Ali  Sahib  called  my  attention. 

“  Tails  and  manes  of  Timour’s  wild  mares  1  ”  he  said. 


smiling;  ‘‘such,  at  least,  is  the  name  which  the  wandering 
Tartars  give  them,  and  they  are  reckoned  as  a  certain  sign 
that  storms  are  about  to  succeed  to  the  summer  heats. 


Well,  you  English  have  a  proverb  that  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  good,  and  yonder  poor  folks  are  probably  of 
the  same  opinion ;  ”  and  as  he  spoke,  he  pointed  out  to  me 
a  row  of  fishing  cratl  that  lay  at  anchor,  with  furled  sails, 
under  the  protection  of  a  jutting  reef,  but  each  little 
felucca  having  perched  at  her  masthead  a  scantily  attired 
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boy,  whose  bare  limbs,  as  he  clung  to  the  slender  spar, 
looked  like  those  of  a  bronze  statue.  ‘‘Night  and  day,” 
explained  the  interpreter,  in  answer  to  my  questions, 
“they  keep  watch  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  not  for 
fish.  This  is  the  time  when  the  naphtha,  washed  from  its 
bed  by  rain  and  tempest,  may  be  expected  to  float  in  glit¬ 
tering  floods  upon  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  Let  but  a 
glimpse  be  caught  of  the  dull  glimmer,  miles  away,  and 
every  sail  is  set,  and  every  oar  out,  to  hurry  on  where  jar, 
and  gourd,  and  pitcher  may  be  filled  with  the  prejious  oil 
that  Allah  grants  to  the  gleaning  of  the  poor.  So  was  it 
ever,  aye,  before  the  old  days  of  Rustam  and  Afrasiab, 
before  the  days  of  Nushirwan  the  King.  For  times  may 
change,  and  the  stranger  bear  rule,  but  Persia  is  Persia 
still,  and  cannot  alter.”  And  he  turned  his  head  away, 
muttering  between  his  teeth  some  lines  of  a  poetry  that 
even  to  my  unskilled  ear  sounded  very  dilFerently  from  the 
flowery  verse  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  with  which  his  memory 
was  so  amply  stored. 

We  landed  at  Alleeabad,  a  little  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amol,  and  nestling,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  mighty  range  of  the  Elburz.  Here  Herr  Gross,  the 
German  clerk,  remained  in  company  with  the  shipwrights, 
while  I  lost  no  time,  under  the  auspices  of  Ali  Sahib,  in 
hiring  horses,  and  in  setting  off  for  the  interior.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  more  of  the  commercial  part  of  my  un¬ 
dertaking,  than  that  my  anticipations  were  surpassed  by 
the  amount  of  available  timber  that  clothed  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  choked  the  narrow  glens,  and  by  the  low 
price  at  which  these  fine  trees,  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  wal¬ 
nut,  the  wild  pear,  and  the  mountain-ash,  could  be  bought. 
The  truth  was  that,  save  for  the  purposes  of  the  charcoal- 
burners,  who,  like  Ali  Raba  in  the  story  of  the  “  Forty 
Thieves,”  brought  their  fuel  by  ass -loads  at  a  time  into 
the  hamlets,  where  it  was  used  for  cooking,  wood  was  in 
small  demand.  There  was  no  means  of  transport  by 
which  so  ponderous  a  commodity  could  be  conveyed  to  the 
untimbered  districts  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  ;  whereas 
the  streams,  such  as  the  Amol,  would,  when  a  freshet 
should  occur,  provide  a  speedy  and  economical  mode  of 
transit  for  the  felled  timber  to  the  coast,  where  raffs  could 
be  built,  and  towing-power  provided.  The  wood  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  joint  property  of  the  village  communities, 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  patient  dexterity  with  which  Ali 
Sahib  bargained  with  the  elders  of  each  petty  munici¬ 
pality,  that  1  succeeded  in  procuring  the  trees  at  a  fair 
market-rate,  while  there  was  plenty  of  sharp  axes,  with 
strong  arms  to  wield  them,  to  be  had  for  the  hiring.  Very 
soon  we  had  imposing  piles  of  timber  collected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amol,  ready  to  be  floated  down  as  soon  as 
the  expected  rains  should  set  in,  and  the  mountain  torrents 
be  sufficiently  swollen  to  yield  the  volume  of  water  nec¬ 
essary. 

I  was  now  tempted,  by  the  flourishing  reports  which  my 
zealous  interpreter  gave  me  of  the  natural  resources  of  a 
district  yet  mure  remote  among  the  spurs  of  the  ElbOrz, 
and  situated  at  perhaps  forty  miles’  distance  from  the 
landing-place,  to  make  further  purchases  of  timber  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inspect 
some  minerals  which,  although  now  neglected,  might  prove 
very  valuable,  could  we  obtain  the  royal  permission  to 
work  them.  .* 

This  journey  took  us  into  a  wilder  and  more  roman¬ 
tic  portion  of  the  country  than  that  which  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  traversed,  and  here  I  was  astonished  at  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  manners  which  prevailed  between  the  moun¬ 
tain  peasantry  and  those  of  the  lowlands.  The  water- 
pipes,  the  invariable  adjuncts  of  an  ordinary  Persian  divan, 
grew  scarcer  as  I  proceeded,  and  the  fragrant  scent  of  the 
‘‘rose-leaf”  tobacco  more  and  more  rare.  In  some  of  the 
hamlets  which  we  entered  the  women’s  faces  were  unveiled, 
though  they  ran  shrieking  to  assume  their,  coarse  yash- 
macks  as  soon  as  they  espied  a  stranger.  In  some  of  the 
cottages,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  small  lamp,  of  antique 
shape,  kept  incessantly  burning  in  a  sort  of  niche,  such  as 
that  in  which,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  tapers  flicker  before 
the  image  of  some  patron  saint ;  and  once  when  I  care¬ 


lessly  extinguished  a  candle  by  blowing  at  the  flame,  my 
hosts  for  the  time  being,  who  were  a  widow  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  set  up  a  cry  of  horror,  and  were  duly  chidden  for 
this  act  of  insubordination  by  my  guide,  who,  however, 
excused  them  gently  enough  to  me,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  poor  and  untaught  people,  among  whom  a  leaven  of 
ancient  superstition  yet  lingered. 

One  thing  was  clear  ;  Ali  Sahib’s  popularity  among  this 
simple  race  seemed  unbounded.  The  peasants  were  cour¬ 
teous  to  me,  but  there  was  something  of  veneration  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  accosted  him  which  almost  puzzled 
me.  1  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  East,  holiness 
and  learning  are  synonyms,  and  that,  no  doubt,  the  raoon- 
shee’s  elaborate  education  appeared  marvellous  in  the  eyes 
of  these  primitive  foresters.  I  admit  that  he  did  much  to 
win  the  good-will  of  those  around  him,  writing  at  their 
request,  with  magnificent  flourishes  of  his  reed  pen  as  it 
traversed  the  thin  rice-paper,  their  long-projected  letters 
to  sons  who  were  grooms  or  tent-pitchers  at  Teheran,  ad¬ 
justing  disputes  as  to  landmarks  or  inheritances,  reconcil¬ 
ing  sullen  husbands  to  sharp-tongued  wives,  and  gaining 
the  confidence,  as  it  seemed,  of  all  children.  He  could 
recite  poetry,  too,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  among  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  would  repeat  the  tales  of  Mejnoun,  or  some 
wondrous  stories  of  jinns,  afreets,  magicians,  tyrants, 
princesses,  and  hidden  treasures,  with  a  hundred  auditors 
hanging  breathless  on  his  lips  as  he  proceeded  in  the  nar¬ 
rative. 

As  for  the  promised  minerals,  the  specimens  which  were 
brought  to  me  were  rich  enough  to  merit  a  careful  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  spot  whence  the  hematite,  the  pyrites,  and 
the  copper  had  been  of  old  extracted.  I  therefore  started 
for  the  mountains,  guided  by  an  intelligent  peasant,  who 
bore  in  his  hand  a  pole  spiked  with  iron,  “  good,”  as  he 
told  me,  ‘‘  to  beat  off  the  bears  and  wolves  that  prowled  in 
winter  about  the  sheepfolds,”  and  which  aided  him  to 
bound  across  the  many  threads  of  water,  often  with  deep 
channels  and  rocky  banks,  that  intercepted  our  course. 
Ibrahim,  the  villager  in  question,  was  a  fine,  strong  young 
fellow,  lately  married,  and  one  of  the  richest  peasants  in 
the  hamlet,  and  there  was  nothing  cringing  or  servile  in 
his  demeanor,  which  was  frank  and  kind.  I  found  myself 
able  to  converse  with  him  with  tolerable  ease,  since  he  was 
a  proficient  in  Turkish,  having  been  kidnapped  by  the 
Uzbegs  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Khiva,  whence  he  had  been 
ransomed  by  his  family ;  and  I  was  thus  able  to  eke  out 
my  growing  stock  of  Persian  words  with  the  more  familiar 
language  of  our  laborers  at  Kizil-Gatch. 

As  we  reached  the  rocky  glen  where  were  the  abandoned 
mines  —  worked,  so  my  guide  informed  me,  in  the  days  of 
Soliman-ben-Daoud,  but  guarded  now  by  malignant  spirits, 
who  would  never  allow  men  to  do  more  than  pick  up  a  few 
pebbles  above  ground  —  I  heard  the  far-away  clash  of 
cymbals,  the  dotes  of  a  barbaric  trumpet,  and  the  low, 
hoarse  beating  of  drums,  mingling  with  the  clatter  of  steel. 
My  companion  started,  and  shook  his  clenched  hand,  in 
the  attitude  of  one  who  utters  a  malediction,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  whence  the  sounds  came. 

“  What  is  wrong  ?  ”  I  inquired,  hesitatingly. 

‘‘  The  soldiers  —  the  Persian  troops,”  answered  Ibrahim, 
with  a  dark  look.  ‘‘  This  must  be  the  camp  of  Mirza  Hus- 
sein^  the  young  brother  of  the  prince-governor  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  I  heard  that  he  and  his  were  ranging  the  country, 
eating  up  the  substance  of  honester  folk  than  themselves, 
and  swaggering  and  scoffing  at  our  rustic  ways  and  plain 
fashions.  I  like  not  to  know  that  these  greedy  troopers 
are  our  neighbors.  We  shall  need  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  garden  and  henroost,  and  well  if  they  get  no  pretext 
for  harrying  us  out  of  house  and  home,  as  they  did  at 
Kara- Serai  a  month  since.” 

But  my  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  at  hearing  that  a 
Persian  military  force  was  close  at  hand,  and  I  had  no 
fancy  for  withdrawing  until  I  should  have  had  a  nearer 
view  of  the  encampment,  whither  Ibrahim,  after  some 
grumbling,  consented  to  accompany  me.  Gn  the  road,  I 
asked  him  whether  he  really  conceived  that  we  incurred 
any  peril  by  approaching  the  troops,  or  whether  his  dislike 
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to  tbem  was  entirely  founded  on  his  experience  of  the  pil¬ 
fering  propensities  inherent  in  the  ill-paid  soldiery  of  an 
Oriental  monarch.  He  made  answer,  with  a  smoothness 
that  seemed  constrained  after  his  late  outburst,  that  he 
could  hardly  tell ;  that  a  Feringhee  like  myself,  with  his 
papers  in  perfect  order,  would  be  respected  by  any  govern¬ 
ment  olBcial,  and  that  the  only  risk  incurred  by  a  peasant 
like  himself  was  that  ot  being  impressed  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  labor,  gratis,  at  cai  pet-beating,  drawing  water, 
or  the  like.  At  the  same  time  the  presence  of  such  a  force 
imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the  country  that  had  to  sup- 

rt  it ;  and  the  women  must  stay  within  doors,  and  the 

ehives  be  hidden,  and  the  oil-jars  buried,  and  the  cattle 
kept  from  straying,  so  long  as  stragglers  from  the  camp  were 
on  the  look-out  for  opportunities  of  plunder.  And  now  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  camp  itself,  white  tents  and  green 
ones,  each  surmounted  by  a  ball  of  gilt  pith ;  while  in  front 
of  those  gaudier  pavilions  which  were  the  property  of  the 
chiefs,  spears  had  been  stuck  into  the  turf,  and  grooms 
stood  holding  horses  gorgeously  caparisoned. 

it  was  not  a  very  large  array,  perhaps  consisting  of  a 
thousand  cavalry,  and  twice  that  number  of  foot ;  but  there 
were  also  camels  and  cannon,  and  that  accumulation  of 
camp-lollowers,  which,  from  the  time  of  Xerxes  downwards, 
has  hampered  the  efficiency,  while  adding  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  Eastern  armies.  The  wild  strains  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  music  floated  on  the  breeze,  and  the  flutter  of  flags 
and  the  blending  of  colors  lent  a  certain  charm  to  the 
scene.  Most  of  tne  horses  were  picketed,  but  three  or  four 
small  troops  of  riders  were  careering  about,  sportively  dis¬ 
charging  their  fire-locks,  or  darting  their  lances  at  an  im¬ 
aginary  foe. 

As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  camp,  one  of  these  parties 
seemed  to  catch  sight  of  us,  and  immediately  rode  towards 
us.  As  the  Persian  cavalcade  approached,  I  took  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  the  leader,  an  ofiicer  of  rank,  to  judge  by 
the  splendor  of  his  equipments,  mounted  on  a  powerful 
chestnut  steed  of  Turcoman  race,  that  pranced  and  cur¬ 
veted  as  he  came  on.  This  chieftain  was  a  large-built 
man,  a  bead  taller  than  any  of  bis  followers  ;  his  broad 
chest  blazed  like  the  noonday  sun,  covered  as  it  was  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  jewels;  and  a  crimson  shawl,  fringed 
with  gold,  was  fastened  to  the  back  of  bis  high  conical  cap 
ot  black  lamb’s-wool,  and  fell  upon  bis  brawny  shoulders. 
The  purple  trappings  of  his  horse  were  gorgeous  with  sil¬ 
ver  embroider}  ;  and  the  broad  bridle  was  hung  all  over 
with  golden  coins,  and  amulets  of  silver  and  coral,  and 
cowries,  and  tufts  of  the  fleecy  hair  of  the  Tibet  yak,  and 
jingled  at  every  step.  He  bad  a  jewelled  scimitar  slung 
round  him  by  a  scarlet  cord,  and  in  bia  right  hand  be  car¬ 
ried  a  bundle  of  those  stout  javelins  in  casting  which  the 
Persians  are  traditionally  expert.  Such  was  i  ussef  Khan, 
who,  as  Ibrahim  said,  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

As  poor  Ibrahim  spoke,  a  blunt-headed  djeered  came 
whistling  through  the  air,  forcibly  flung  by  the  practised 
arm  of  El  Zagal,  and  struck  him  in  the  face  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  dash  him,  stunned  and  bleeding,  to  the  ground, 
while  the  brutal  aggressor  and  his  obsequious  train  joined 
in  a  horse-laugh  of  unfeeling  exultation  at  the  success  of 
the  practical  joke. 

Yussef  Khan  was  now  so  near  that  I  could  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinguish  his  swarthy  features,  animated  by  an  expression 
of  mingled  vanity  and  ferocity.  A  broad,  flat  face  it  was, 
denoting  his  origin  to  be  from  a  Turcoman  source  rather 
than  from  the  pure  old  Persian  stock ;  and  be  wore  a 
forked  beard,  and  wiry  moustache  of  a  reddish  tint,  while 
his  large  mouth  was  garnished  with  a  set  of  strong  white 
teeth  that  a  cannibal  might  have  envied.  There  were  scars 
on  his  tanned  cheek,  and  his  whole  aspect  was  that  of  a 
fighting  bully,  not  of  Pistol  or  Parolles,  harmless  impostors 
as  they  were,  but  of  Bobadil  or  Drawcansir  rather,  a  war¬ 
rior  whose  heart  bad  been  hardened  by  a  life  of  easy  tri¬ 
umphs  and  unpunished  outrage.  But  1  was  not  long  per¬ 
mitted  quietly  to  scrutinize  the  truculent  countenance  of 
£1  Zagal4 

**  Hullo,  there,  you  dog  withou*'  a  sisint,  are  you  a  Ferin- 
^ee,  or  only  a  trencher-scraping  Armenian  ?  "  roared  out 
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the  khan,  reining  up  his  steed.  This  polite  address  was 
simple  enough  to  be  comprehensible  even  to  so  poor  a  Per¬ 
sian  scholar  as  myself;  and  I  replied,  as  patiently  as  I 
could,  stating  my  nationality  and  my  errand,  and  offering 
to  submit  my  papers  for  the  inspection  of  a  competent  au¬ 
thority. 

“  What’s  all  that  jargon  about  firmans  and  passports  ?  ” 
growled  £1  Zagal.  “  If  I’d  my  own  way  ”  —  and  then  came 
something  which  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  pro¬ 
voked  the  ready  laughter  of  his  followers  —  “  your  passport 
would  be  made  out  for  Jebanum,  my  fine  fellow.  Ingliz, 
are  you  ?  What  can  you  do  V  Can  you  catch  this  ?  ” 
And  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  hurled  another  of  his 
pointless  javelins  at  me  with  a  force  that  would  at  the  least 
have  inflicted  a  severe  bruise  ;  but  with  a  cricketer’s  in¬ 
stinct,  1  turned  it  aside  by  a  auick  motion  of  my  arm,  and 
it  fell  idly  on  the  turf  beyona.  This  time  the  laugh  was 
rather  against  the  bullying  khan,  for  another  party  of  cav¬ 
aliers  from  the  camp  had  now  ridden  up,  and  these  seemed 
to  stand  in  less  awe  of  him  than  did  his  immediate 
escort.  ( 

As  for  myself,  however,  I  felt  in  anything  but  a  merry 
mood ;  for  1  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  hav¬ 
ing  mortified  uie  self-conceit  of  a  vain  and  fierce  man. 
The  khan’s  face  grew  very  dark,  and  his  moustache  bris¬ 
tled  like  the  hair  of  an  angry  boar,  as  he  glared  on  the 
Frank  who  had  dared  to  baffle  his  unerring  aim.  Twice 
his  muscular  right  band  clutched  at  the  hilt  of  his  scimi¬ 
tar  ;  and  bad  we  been  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  gone  bard  with  me,  unarmed  and  on  foot  as  1  was. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  arrived  on  the  scene  a  very 
young  and  slightly  made  man,  mounted  on  a  noble  Arab 
horse,  and  wearing  a  gold-laced  uniform  larying  but  little 
from  the  European  pattern.  This  was  Mirza  Hussein,  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  military  force  near  to  whose  encampment  1  bad 
ventured,  and  brother  to  the  prince-governor.  His  clear- 
cut  features  and  straight  profile,  no  less  than  bis  slender 
frame,  contrasted  strongly  with  those  of  the  khan,  and  be¬ 
spoke  him  a  genuine  Iranee  of  the  pure  race.  The  sight 
of  £1  Zagal,  vaporing  in  bis  wrath,  of  poor  Ibrahim,  now 
sitting  up  and  staring  stupidly  about  him,  while  the  blocd 
trickled  down  his  face;  of  the  javelins  that  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  of  a  strange  European  in  apparent  altercation 
with  the  khan,  seemed  to  tell  the  whole  tale  to  the  cjuick- 
witted  young  Persian.  He  said  something  to  £1  Zagal 
which  caused  the  latter  to  fall  back  a  pace  or  two ;  and 
then,  to  my  delight,  addressed  me  in  French,  which  be 
spoke  with  tolerable  fluency.  I  briefly  told  him  my  name 
and  nation,  as  well  as  what  had  occurred,  offering  at  the 
same  time  my  passport  and  credentials  for  his  inspection  ; 
but  be  courteously  waved  them  back ;  and  after  exchang¬ 
ing  a  word  or  two  with  those  around,  he  again  addressed 
me,  and  this  time  with  marked  kindness. 

“  I  am  sorry,  monsieur,”  said  Mirza  Hussein  gently, 
“  that  }ou  should  have  met  with  so  rough  a  reception  here. 
We  are  not  much  used  to  travellers;  and  our  valiant 
friend,  the  khan  there,  is  a  little  hot  and  overbaity ;  but 
luckily  I  arrived  in  time  to  redeem  our  Persian  repute  for 
hospitality.  If  you  will  grace  me  by  accompanying  me  to 
my  pcor  tent — give  the  Frank  a  horse,  somebody  l  —  i 
shall  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  an  Eng- 
lisbman,  a  pleasure  1  have  not  enjoyed  since  1  left  the  cap¬ 
ital  for  these  uncivilized  regions.  You,  too,  good  fellow,” 
he  added  in  Persian  to  Ibrahim,  who  bad  now  regained  his 
feet,  “may  come  with  us;  and  1  dare  say  we  can  find  a 
plaster  for  that  knock  in  the  face.  You  can  ride  ?  ”  be 
continued,  as  an  attendant  led  up  a  snorting  gray  steed, 
with  a  blue  demipique  saddle ;  “  but  of  course  you  can,  for 
you  are  English”  —  which  last  words  were  uttered  as  I 
put  my  foot  into  the  shovel-shaped  stirrup,  and  sprang  on 
the  back  of  the  gray  Turcoman.  “  And  now  let  us  make 
our  way  comfortably  to  the  camp.” 

A  very  polite  and  elegant  young  fellow  was  this  juvenile 
prince ;  and  as  I  sat  beside  nim,  at  bis  special  invitation, 
on  the  soft  crimson  carpet,  beneath  the  many-colored  can¬ 
opy  of  his  s|>lendid  pavilion,  waited  on  by  Nubian  slaves 
in  snowy  tunics  and  turbans,  who  brought  us  coffee  and 
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pipes,  as  well  as  sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  iced  sherbets,  on 
trays  of  embossed  silver,  1  could  scarcely  realize  to  myself 
that  I  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  before  assailed,  insulted, 
and  in  danger  of  my  life.  Yet  there,  at  some  little  distance, 
among  a  crowd  of  olhcers,  sat  Yussef  Khan,  the  Left- 
handed  or  Unlucky,  furtively  scowling  at  me  as  he  inhaled 
the  fraCTance  of  the  Shiraz  tobacco  through  the  long,  snaky 
tube  of  his  richly  adorned  kalioon.  The  prince  told  me  in 
French,  but  speaking  in  an  undertone,  that  £l  Zagal  was  a 
truculent  old  savage,  only  tolerated  on  account  of  his  ex¬ 
ploits  against  the  Afghans  and  the  Turcomans,  but  that  he 
was  still  in  favor  with  the  so-called  Old  Persian  party,  or 
opponents  of  reform,  and  had  thus  been  appointed  to  com¬ 
mand  a  part  of  the  troops  under  Mirza  Hussein’s  orders. 

“  As  for  myself,”  added  the  young  commander  gayly,  “  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  go  heart  and  soul  with  the  new 
opinions  and  the  new  ways.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  Frankish  education — two  years  in  Paris;  man  cher  M. 
Masterton,  conceive  you  that  I  —  and  I  am  lost  here  in 
these  barbarous  mountains,  and  surrounded  by  dull  stick¬ 
lers  for  a  literal  observance  of  the  Koran  precepts.  I  am 
ashamed  to  offer  you  these  sorry  sherbets  —  it  should 
be  foaming  champagne  were  we  but  snugly  in  Teheran  — 
but  here,  in  public,  we  must  be  careful  of  appearances.  I 
hope  to  see  great  changes  yet ;  but  we  must  bo  prudent, 
or  we  clash  with  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular 
mind.” 

Thus  this  Gallicized  specimen  of  Trance  aristocracy 
prattled  on,  saying  ten  words  for  every  one  of  mine ;  and 
when  at  length  he  would  allow  me  to  leave  him,  he  kissed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  waved  them  towards  me,  saying 
gayly:  “Adieu,  monsieur;  and  believe  me,  should  we 
meet  again,  I  shall  retain  a  hon  sow’enir  of  this  charming 
conversation.  But  of  that  there  is,  hetaa  !  not  much  pros- 

ct,  unless  you  are  persuaded  to  visit  the  capital,  whither 

hope  to  be  allowed  to  return  so  soon  as  our  present  mis¬ 
sion  —  which  is  hardly,  to  the  taste  of  a  gentleman  and  a  | 
soldier  —  is-  accomplished.  And  that — but  I  must  not 
blab  state  secrets  —  foi  tie  Hus.tein  ! —  will  not,  I  trust,  be 
long.  Give  me  joy,  M.  Masterton,  on  my  chance  of  soon 
emancipating  myself  from  this  tedious  banishment  I  ” 

Exchanging  salaams  with  the  remainder  of  the  company, 

I  now  left  the  prince’s  pavilion,  and  presently  qiiitted  the 
camp,  accompanied  by  Ibrahim,  who  had  by  Mirza  Hus¬ 
sein’s  orders  been  clad  in  a  new  robe  of  fine  blue  cloth,  and 
who  had  also  been  indemnified  for  the  rough  treatment 
which  he  had  received  by  the  gift  of  “  a  purse  of  silver,” 
or  about  five  pounds  sterling.  This  liberality,  however, 
had  had  no  effect  in  dispelling  the  sullen  gloom  which 
had  succeeded  to  his  habitual  good-humor;  and  as  we 
gained  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  took  our  last  look  back  at 
the  gay  tents  of  the  military,  the  peasant  ground  his  teeth 
and  clenched  his  fist  with  an  expression  of  bitter  but  impo¬ 
tent  rage. 

He  said  but  little  on  our  homeward  road  ;  and  when, 
on  entering  the  village,  we  found  Ali  Sahib,  wondering 
at  our  long  absence,  waiting  for  us,  and  ready  to  inform 
me  of  the  excellent  bargain  which  he,  as  my  repre¬ 
sentative,  had  made  with  the  head  men  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  I  could  see  him  start  and  look  uneasy  as  he  ob¬ 
served  the  dejection  of  my  guide.  He  put  no  questions  to 
Ibrahim,  however;  but  telling  me'  cheerfully  that  dinner 
was  waiting,  and  that  he  had  ventured  in  my  name  to  in¬ 
vite  the  elders  of  the  village  to  a  little  feast  in  honor  of  the 
negotiation,  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  house  where  I  was 
lodged,  and  where  I  found  a  long,  low  table  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  smoking  hot  pilatls,  kabobs,  soups,  and  va¬ 
rious  unknown  preparations  of  fish,  flesh,  and  vegetables, 
among  which  I  was  amused  at  recognizing  a  dear  old  friend 
of  my  schooldays a  dish  of  cucumbers,  stuffed  with  rice 
and  minced  mutton ;  while  round  the  table,  on  cushions 
and  dressed  sheepskins,  sat  ten  or  twelve  of  the  notables 
of  the  hamlet,  all  of  whom  rose  up  as  I  entered,  and  lifting 
their  hands,  so  as  to  shade  their  eyes,  cried  with  one  voice : 
“  Well  seen,  protector  of  the  poor  I  Welcome  to  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  the  founder  of  the  feast  I  ” 

(To  bo  eontiDuel.) 
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This  book  has  a  curious  history.)  Written  in  French, 
and  encouraged  by  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  fall  of  the 
Napoleon  dynasty  has  led  to  its  being  first  published  in  a 
well-done  English  translation  by  M.  de  Flandre.  Rumor 
adds  that  it  was  intended  as  a  preliminary  to  the  name  of 
Mary  Stuart  being  placed  as  a  saint  in  the  Calendar  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Not  the  less,  though  written  from 
an  avowedly  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  is  it  a  forcible 
argument  in  favor  of  Mary’s  conduct  generally,  as  well  as 
her  innocence  from  the  four  principal  charges  of  undue 
familiarity  with  Riccio,  of  a  criminal  connection  with  Both- 
well,  of  being  privy  to  Uarnley’s  murder,  and  to  Babing- 
ton’s  plot.  It  certainly  belies  the  motto  which  the  ex- 
Empress  contributes  to  it,  —  “  Quand  on  est  malheureux 
on  n’a  pas  beaucoup  d’amis,”  —  for  it  adds  the  translator 
as  well  as  the  author  to  the  host  of  devoted  partisans  whom 
the  misfortunes  of  Mary  have  attracted  to  her.  There  is 
little  in  it,  and  in  particular  no  new  documents  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  which  may  not  be  found  in  the  recent  works  on 
the  same  side  —  Miss  Strickland’s  full  and  able  life,  Mr. 
Hosack’s  masterly  monograph,  Mr.  Caird’s  resume  of  the 
leading  points  in  the  great  controversy,  and  Mr.  Meline’s 
telling  though  intemperate  dissection  of  the  serious  errors 
of  Mr.  Froude.  But  it  po?ses!>es  one  advantage  over  these 
writers,  except  Miss  Strickland  —  that  it  presents  not 
merely  a  discussion  of  isolated  points,  but  a  continuous 
narrative  of  the  romantic  and  mysterious  life,  about  which 
men  dispute  as  fiercely  as  when  Buchanan  wrote  his  De¬ 
tection,  and  Lesley  his  Defence,  whether  it  was  that  of  a 
saint  and  martyr,  or  of  a  hypocrite  and  murderess.  A 
R  )man  Catholic  like  M.  Petit  has  a  further  advantage  over 
defenders  who  do  not  believe  her  creed,  that  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  support  her  general  policy  as  well  as  to 
acquit  her  of  the  special  accusations.  There  are  in  his 
book  many  passages  of  sentimental  commonplace  which 
will  delight  writers,  like  Mr.  Froude,  who  believe  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  kept  alive  solely  by  sentiment ;  but  such  is  not 
its  general  tenor.  On  the  contrary,  whether  we  accept 
its  conclusions  or  not,  the  impartial  reader  will  admit  that 
it  contains  both  facts  and  arguments  which  well  deserve 
consideration.  The  truth  is  —  and  it  is  the  first  stop 
towards  a  correct  estimate  of  this  period  of  history,  and 
of  the  character  of  Mary  —  her  life  has  concentrated  in  it 
as  many  and  as  difficult  questions  of  contliciing  evidence 
as  have  been  ever  presented  to  the  tribunal  of  history. 
Unfortunately  no  one  — with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tytler, 
and  perhaps  of  Mr.  Burton  —  has  approached  the  subject 
except  as  an  advocate.  The  false  and  pernicious  paradox 
of  Bossuet,  which  M.  Petit  has  the  naUe  candor  to  quote 
—  “  D'aller  faire  le  neutre  ou  I’inditferent  sous  pretexte 
que  j’ecris  une  histoire,  serait  faire  au  lecteur  une  illusion 
trop  grossifere,”  —  might  be  inscribed  on  almost  every 
book  connected  with  Queen  Mary. 

The  general  issue,  to  use  a  legal  expression,  is  much 
simpler  than  the  s|)ecial  issues  raised  with  regard  to  her 
conduct.  Her  policy,  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  policy.  It  was  determined  fur  her, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  circumstances  beyond  her  control, 
which  sent  her,  in  1543,  a  child  of  six,  to  France,  the 
betrothed  bride  of  the  Dauphin.  Educated  in  convents 
and  palaces,  she  learnt  the  wisdom  of  the  Rimish  Church 
and  the  Court  of  France,  and,  allowance  made  for  the 
anegyrics  of  courtiers,  there  is  as  little  reason  to  doubt 
er  accomplishments  as  her  personal  charm.  Brantdme 
celebrates  her  learning  and  natural  talents,  calls  her  a 
human  goddess,  and  tells  us  that  Charles  IX.  “  counted 
his  brother  too  happy  in  having  enjoyed  so  beautiful  a 
princess,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  regret  his  death  in  the 
tomb,  since  be  had  possessed  in  this  world  this  beauty, 
though  for  so  short  a  time.”  Her  politic  uncles,  who 
planned  the  marriage,  thought  more  of  the  three  deeds 
she  signed  on  its  eve,  by  which  she  gave  the  kingdom  of 
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Scotland  to  her  husband  should  she  die  childless  ;  in  case  { 
the  Scotch  should  resist,  assigned  to  him  the  possession  of  > 
it  until  a  million  of  pieces  of  eight  were  repaid  him  for 
her  education  ;  and  declared  that  these  deeds  expressed  , 
her  real  mind,  whatever  she  might  afterwards  publish  by 
desire  of  Parliament.  Though  her  youth  is  pleaded  in 
extenuation  for  this  treason  to  her  people,  the  plea  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  intelligence  she  showed  in  her 
letters  of  this  period,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  i 
shortly  before  her  death  she  transferred  Scotland  to  i 
Philip  of  Spain,  unless  her  son  should  embrace  the  Rom-  j 
ish  faith.  She  accepted  with  zeal  the  creed  in  which  she  { 
had  been  brought  up.  She  was  forced  by  the  death  of  I 
Francis  to  return  to  Scotland,  a  land  spoken  of,  in  the 
language  she  was  accustomed  to  hear,  as  a  country  of  sav-  | 
ages,  although  her  beauty,  according  to  Brantdme,  made  i 
the  uncouth  dress  of  its  inhabitants,  worn  by  her,  surpass  ; 
the  French  or  the  Italian  mode.  Here  she  found  the  new  I 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  she  told  the  Pope  she  j 
regarded  as  damnable,  making  rapid  progress.  Her  con*  j 
duct  towards  the  Protestants  has  teen  represented  as  ! 
an  early  example  of  enlightened  toleration  with  sis  much  | 
reaton  as  it  has  teen  denied  that  Knox  and  the  -Reformers  i 
were  intolerant.  The  fact  is  that,  as  she  never  had  it  in 
her  power  to  persecute,  the  credit  of  never  having  done  so 
in  such  circumstances  is  not  great.  That,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  was  herself  persecuted  in  the  exercise  of  her 
religion  is  certain,  and  this  persecution  conhrmed  her  in 
it.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  that  she  argued 
with  Knox,  despite  his  rudeness,  in  such  a  way  as  seems 
to  have  given  him  momentsury  hopes  of  a  conversion,  as  ' 
she  aflerwards  did  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Reformed  Church ;  nor,  assuming  that  her  marriage  with  ^ 
the  Protestant  Bothwell  was  against  her  will,  that  she  was  < 
quite  willing  to  marry  the  Protestant  Norfolk.  When  we  \ 
read  in  the  letters  that  she  was  all  the  time  writing  to  the  I 
Pope,  cardinals,  and  Catholic  bishops,  of  her  devotion  to  I 
the  Church,  in  which  she  would  live  and  die,  of  her  regret  i 
at  being  unable  to  send  Scotch  bishops  to  Trent,  and  the  | 
like,  we  are  not,  indeed,  disposed  to  see  in  this  part  of  her 
conduct  profound  dissimulation,  but  rather  the  policy  of 
one  who  would  yield  even  in  religion  a  good  deal,  but  not 
all,  to  gain  her  ends.  To  a  Protestant  it  will  appear  that 
a  creed  which  admits  sacerdotal  absolution  affords  tempta¬ 
tions  for  such  a  policy ;  but  if  he  is  a  fair  observer,  he 
must  have  noted  instances  of  it  where  such  temptations 
have  not  existed.  If  this,  then,  was  her  general  policy, 
what  light  does  it  throw  on  the  special  charges  ?  We 
think,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Bothwell  mar¬ 
riage,  and  her  share  in  Babington’s  plot,  none  whatever.  i 
That  she  was  a  professed  and  devoted,  though  not  always  j 
a  quite  consistent  Catholic,  affords  no  presumption  that 
she  committed  adultery  or  murder.  But  neither  does  it 
rove  the  reverse.  There  have  been  great  criminals  who 
ave  professed  this  as  well  as  other  creeds.  The  improb¬ 
ability  of  her  submitting  to  marry  a  heretic  of  her  own  I 
free-will  would  have  been  considerable,  had  it  not  been  [ 
that  she  certainly  sought  for  such  an  alliance  with  Norfolk. 
Historians,  therefore,  will  condemn  or  praise  her  policy 
according  as  they  regard  it  as  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for 
mankind  that  the  Reformation  in  England  and  Scotland 
succeeded  ;  but  each  of  the  specific  charges  must  bo  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  own  merits. 

The  charge  with  reference  to  Riccio  rests  on  evidence 
which  lies  in  narrow  compass.  He  was  beyond  doubt 
raised  by  Mary  above  his  station,  and  became  her  favorite, 
a  character  of  which  the  history  of  absolute  monarcha  has 
aflurded  too  many  odious  examples.  This  was  enough  to 
account  for  the  hatred  of  the  Scotch  nobles  and  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Darn  ley.  But  when  the  monarch  was  a  queen  on 
bad  terms  with  her  husband,  suspicion  was  certain  to  arise, 
as  it  did,  that  he  was  loved  as  .well  as  favored.  Was  this 
suspicion  well  founded  ?  Darnley  believed  it,  but  after¬ 
wards  ditavowed  his  belief.  His  weak  character  renders 
his  belief  and  bis  disavowal  equally  worthless.  Ruthven 
asserted  it  in  the  plainest  terms  in  his  narrative  of  the 
murder,. but  the  obvious  motive  of  shifting  the  guilt  from 


himself  and  his  fellow-conspirators  makes  his  testimony 
untrustworthy.  Bedford  and  Randolph  reported  it  to 
Cecil  from  Berwick  three  days  before  the  execution  of  the 
plot,  but  they  also  were  by  their  own  confession  themselves 
privy  to  the  general  design,  though  not  to  the  barbarous 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  De  Foix,  the  French 
ambassador  in  Ixindon,  communicated  it  to  his  Court  as 
one  of  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  murder  told  to  the 
Queen  of  England.  Mr.  Froude,  in  quoting  the  analysis 
of  his  dispatch  printed  by  Teulet,  alters  its  terms,  and 
leaves  his  readers  who  do  not  consult  the  original,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  De  Foix  itates  (his  as  his  own  opinion.  Such  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  authorities  cannot  be  too  severely 
censured.  But  De  Foix  accompanies  his  report  with  no 
indication  of  disbelief.  The  reasoning  of  M.  Petit  —  that 
as  the  incident  which  De  Foix  reports  of  Riccio  being 
found  by  Darnley  in  a  closet  off  RIary’s  bedebamter  at 
one  in  the  morning,  “  en  chemise  convert  seulement  d’une 
robte  fourde,”  is  said  to  have  occurred  only  a  few  days 
before  the  murder,  it  could  not  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  murder,  which  had  been  undoubtedly  planned 
some  time  before  —  does  not  appear  to  us  conclusive  against 
its  truth.  He  derives  a  better  argument  from  the  fact 
that  Knox  does  not  directly  charge  her  with  guilt ;  but 
Knox's  references  to  Riccio  are  of  an  incidental  character, 
and  his  declaration  that  Riccio  was  justly  punished  “  for 
abusing  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  his  own  villainy  which 
we  list  not  to  express,"  is  certainly  not  fairly  represented 
by  saying,  as  Petit  does,  that  he  merely  calls  Riccio 
“foolish.” 

It  is  argued  that  all  this  is  merely  the  suspicion  of  her 
enemies ;  but  it  is  suspicion  to  which  her  own  conduct 
gave  rise.  It  certainly  is  not,  however,  proof  of  guilt,  and 
grave  suspicion  is  all  that  even  hostile  writers  allege. 

Her  complicity  in  Darnley’s  murder,  and  the  charge  of 
a  guilty  love  for  Bothwell,  have  visually  been  supposed  to 
hang  together.  We  cannot  examine  the  complicated  evi¬ 
dence  upon  which  these  accusations  rest  in  detail.  The 
external  circumstances  :  her  resentment  at  the  authors  of 
Riccio’s  assassination,  the  favor  she  showed  to  Bothwell 
from  that  time  forward,  her  evasive  letters  to  Lennox, 
Bothwell’s  pretended  trial,  her  declaration  before  the 
Court  of  Session  —  which  Petit  by  a  strange  mistake  calls 
the  ecclesiastical  session  —  of  his  innocence,  her  hasty 
marriage,  which  she  refused  to  repudiate  until  he  could  no 
longer  serve  her,  the  reluctance  of  her  representatives  at 
York  and  Westminster,  while  making  a  general  denial,  to 
enter  into  a  special  investigation  of  the  facts — make  so 
strongly  against  her,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Casket  Letters  and  the  suspicious  deposition  of 
Paris,  there  would  now  have  teen  little  doubt  of  her  guilt. 
But  the  proofs,  which  Mr.  Hosack  first  completely  col¬ 
lected,  of  the  way  in  which  this  part  of  the  evidence  was 
tampered  with  or  procured,  and  of  the  undoubted  privity 
in  the  murder  of  Darnley  as  shown  by  the  Craigmillar 
Bond,  and  the  meeting  at  Ainslie’s  supper  of  most  of  those 
who  afterwards  accused  her,  have  given  room  to  the  ingen¬ 
ious  argument  of  her  defenders,  who,  without  paying  due 
regard  to  these  external  circumstances,  seem  to  think  that 
they  have  established  her  innocence  when  they  [^have 
shown  that  false  evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  her  guilty. 

The  mystery  of  the  Casket  Letters  has  not  yet  been 
solved,  but  it  is  impossible  to  accept  them  in  their  present 
condition  as  valid  proofs  against  the  Queen.  Hardly  any 
one  now  does  so  except  Mr.  Froude,  who  wholly  ignores 
the  evidence  against  them.  Even  if  the  strange  story  ot 
the  capture  of  Daigleish,  Bothwell’s  servant,  “  with  the 
small  gilt  coffer,  not  fully  a  foot  long,  garnished  in  sundry 
places  with  the  Roman  letter  F  under  a  kind’s  crown,”  by 
Morton,  on  July  20,  1567,  and  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  them  were  first  secretly  shown  to  the  Commissioners  at 
York,  and  afterwards  the  whole,  with  the  two  doubtful  pre¬ 
contracts  of  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  the  sonnets,  were 
produced  at  Westminster,  but  never  shown  to  Mary’s  ad¬ 
visers,  did  not  raise  suspicions  as  to  their  authenticity,  the 
contents  of  the  copies  which  now  remain  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  they  were 
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sddreHsed  by  Mary  to  Bothwell.  M.  Petit,  following  Mr-  i  lore  which  her  enemies  then  laid  to  her  charge,  and  which 
Hosack,  points  out  the  internal  evidence  against  them  '  has  been  the  theme  of  the  later  romance  of  history.  It 
the  differences  between  the  French  and  Scotch  copies,  as  in  |  seems  fatal  to  this  latter  view  that,  though  Bothwell  sur- 
the  passage  in  the  first  letter,  where  “lam  irkit  ”  is  trans-  '  vived  till  1575,  not  a  word  of  communication  passed  be- 
latea  “  Je  suis  toute  nue”  (niiked)  ;  and  the  fourth  letter,  tween  them  after  the  surrender  at  Carberry  Hill,  on  June 
where  the  expression  “  mak  gude  watch  ”  is  inserted  so  as  j  15,  1567,  put  an  end  to  her  one  month’s  marriage.  What 
to  completely  change  the  sense ;  the  anachronism  of  referring  seems  most  probable  is  that  she  accepted  Bothwell  as  the 
to  Huntly  as  “  vour  brother-in-law  that  was,”  in  the  eighth  only  man  in  Scotland  able  and  willing  to  play  an  indepen- 
letter,  before  the  divorce  of  Bothwell  from  his  sister  ;  the  dent  part,  and  save  her  from  that  fierce  aristocracy  which 
startling  verbal  aty’eement  between  Mary’s  account  of  a  !  had  determined  that,  though  she  might  reign,  she  should 
conversation  with  Darnley,  in  the  second  letter,  and  Craw-  i  not  govern.  ’ 

ford’s  account  of  the  same  conversation  in  his  deposition  at  i  The  recently  discovered  papal  dispensation  which  made 
Westminster ;  the  extraordinary  notanda  in  the  middle  his  marriage  with  Lady  Janet  Gordon  valid  in  the  eyes  of 
and  at  the  end  of  the  same  letter,  one  of  which  is  “  of  the  1  the  Church,  and  consequently  that  with  Mary  null,  is 
erle  of  Bothwell.”  On  the  other  hand,  no  conclusive  the-  |  slightly  touched  on  by  M.  Petit,  as  might  be  expected.  It 
orv  of  what  they  really  are  has  been  proposed  by  Mary’s  :  cannot,  we  think,  have  been  unknown  to  Mary,  who  had 
defenders.  The  most  ingenious,  certainly,  is  that  of  Mr.  I  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  marriage. 

Hosack,  who  believes  that  the  first  and  second  letters  from  j  Babington’s  plot  is  treated  by  M.  Petit  in  a  separate  dis- 
Glasgow,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  from  Stirling,  |  sertation,  but  with  less  care  than  the  earlier  part  of  Mary’s 
are  forgeries  ;  while  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  of  which  |  history.  He  seems  to  think  that  her  long  captivity,  Eliza 
alone  it  appears  probable  that  the  French  originals  or  di-  |  beth’s  dissimulation,  and  the  unfairness  of  a  trial  which 
rect  copies  are  still  extant,  were  written  by  Mary,  not  to  I  allowed  no  proper  defence  to  be  made,  and  in  which  the 
Bothwell,  but  to  Darnley.  It  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this  j  evidence  against  her  had  been  procured  by  Walsinghara’a 
view  that  these  three  letters,  with  the  exception  of  the  in-  I  spies,  throw  an  onus  of  proof  upon  those  who  now  accuse 
terpolation  of  the  words  “  mak  gude  watch  ”  in  the  Scotch  j  her  which  they  cannot  discharge.  This  position,  however, 
version  of  the  fourth,  contain  nothing  damnatory,  and  are  ]  cannot  be  conceded.  The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  exists, 
much  more  like  letters  to  a  husband  than  to  a  criminal  j  and  must  be  considered.  The  point  in  dispute  is  narrowed 
accomplice ;  the  reference  to  two  marriages,  a  private  and  j  to  this ;  whether,  besides  the  general  knowledge  and  ap- 
a  public,  in  the  third  letter,  agrees  with  what  is  ascertained  i  proval  by  Mary  of  Babington’s  plot  for  her  own  escape  and 
to  have  been  the  fact  as  regards  Darnley,  who  was  pri-  '  the  invasion  of  England,  she  was  privy  to  his  design 
vately  married  to  Mary  at  Stirling,  before  her  public  mar-  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  Her  letter  of  July  17,  1586, 
riage  in  Edinburgh,  on  July  29,  1565.  M.  Petit  does  not  exists  only  in  the  decipherment  of  Philips  ;  and  M.  Petit, 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  view,  and  rests  too  much  on  dif-  following  the  theory  of  Prince  Labanoff,  charges  Philips 
ficulties  as  to  their  exact  dates,  which,  as  the  letters  them-  with  having  interpolated  the  passage  in  the  letter,  as  well 
selves  are  undated,  cannot  count  for  much.  Mr.  Hosack’s  I  as  added  the  postscript,  which  alone  refer  to  the  Design  of 
hypothesis,  however,  so  far  as  we  know  never  before  |  the  six  gentlemen.  The  postscript  was  not  found  along 
stated,  is  not  without  its  own  difficulties.  For  if  some  of  !  with  the  official  copy  of  the  letter,  but  is  a  separate  paper, 
the  letters  are  genuine,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  de-  |  discovered  by  Tytler  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  1842. 
nial  by  Lesley  of  the  authenticity  of  any  of  them?  and  how  '  Mr.  Froude  urges  with  force  that  it  is  extremely  improba- 
did  Mary’s  accusers  procure  her  letters  to  Darnley  ?  It  i  ble  thfit  Philips  would  have  preserved  and  endorsed  a  draft 
may,  however,  be  fairly  argued  that  it  is  not  incumbent  on  I  of  a  forgery  which  he  did  not  afterwards  use,  for  this  post- 
her  defenders  to  show  the  origin  of  the  fraud,  or  even  its  |  script,  unlike  the  letter  itself,  does  not  purport  to  have 
exact  nature;  it  is  enough'for  them  if  the  letters  are  not  i  been  acknowledged  by  Babington  or  by  Mary’s  secretaries, 
worthy  of  credit,  and  so  much  we  think  they  have  proved.  |  Nau  and  Curie ;  and  he  makes  the  ingenious  conjecture 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  trust  the  depositions  of  Paris,  which  i  that  it  was  an  addition  to  the  letter  which  Curie,  in  a  note 
were  not  published  till  after  his  execution,  and  were  taken  1  to  Emilio,  the  carrier  of  the  letter  to  Babington,  requests 
when  his  life  or  death  depended  on  the  word  of  Murray,  him  to  forbear  from  using,  until  he  should  “  put  the  whole 
It  is  impossible  to  read  these  depositions  without  detecting  at  more  leisure  in  better  order.”  Mr.  Froude  also  answers 
in  them  the  cowardly  assassin  ready  to  tell  any  story  in  the  Prince  LabanofT’s  argument  as  to  the  detention  of  the  let- 

vain  hope  of  saving  his  life.  The  deposition  of  Crawford  ter  for  eleven  days,  by  showing  it  was  due  to  Philips’  ab- 

is  less  suspicious.  Even  Mr.  Hosack  appears  to  credit  it,  sence  from  Lichfield,  where  it  was  sent  to  him.  Neither 

and  to  suppose  the  passage  in  the  Casket  Letter  relating  of  these  things  is,  however,  conclusive  against  the  interpo- 
Darnley’s  conversation  with  Mary  to  have  been  copied  lation  of  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  letter,  where  cer- 

from  it.  M.  Petit  also  uses  it  as  genuine.  Neither  w,riter  tainly  it  appears  not  quite  consistent  with  the  context, 

seems  to  observe  that  the  conclusion  of  Crawford’s  deposi-  Babington’s  acknowledgment  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
tion  plainly  incriminates  Mary,  for  Crawford  states  in  it,  letter  is  made  without  any  qualification,  but  too  much  im- 
that  having  expressed  his  opinion  to  Darnley  that  the  j  portance  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  more  qualified  expres- 

Queen  took  him  away  more  like  a  prisoner  than  her  hus-  sions  of  Nau  and  Curie.  The  strength  of  the  case  against 

band,  Darnley  answered  I  Mary  does  not,  however,  rest  on  this  passage  nearly  so 

,  much  as  on  the  fact  that  Babington  had  certainly  commu- 

“  he  thought  little  lease  himselfe,  and  feared  him  selfe ;  nicated  to  her  the  design  against  Elizabeth’s  life,  and  that 
indede  save  the  confidence  he  had  in  her  promise  onelye,  she  gave  him  a  general  approval.  Had  he  succeeded,  it  is 

notw*standinge  he  would  goe  w*  her,  and  put  him  sellfe  in  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  Mary  would  have  rewarded 

her  hands,  thoughe  she  showlde  cutte  hys  throate,  and  be-  him,  as  she  did  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  the  murderer 

sowght  God  to  be  judge  unto  them  bothe.”  of  Murray,  M.  Petit  remarks:  “  I  cannot  say  if  at  heart 

;  Mary  did  or  did  not  hate  Elizabeth  ;  this  much,  however, 
Unahle  to  accept  the  Casket  Letters  and  the  deposition  is  certain,  that  she  never  spoke  ill  of  her,  while  all  her  let- 

of  Paris  as  valid  evidence,  but  equally  unable  to  dissociate  ters  breathe  gentleness  and  conciliation.”  In  like  manner 
Mary  from  the  charge  of  complicity  with  Bothwell,  after,  Mr.  Froude  has  tried  to  paint  Elizabeth  struggling  as  a 
if  not  before,  the  assassination,  her  connection  with  that  i  woman  and  a  queen  to  save  her  royal  sister,  whose  death 
“gallant,  rash,  and  hazardous  j-oung  man  ”  appears  to  us  |  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  felt  to  be  necessary  for  the  se- 
to  have  been  one  o^  policy,  and  not  of  love.  The  attempt  j  curity  of  her  throne  ;  but  the  truth  appears  to  be  that,  in 
of  M.  Petit  and  her  other  vindicators  to  show  that  she  was  i  an  age  in  which  dissimulation  was  deemed  necessary  to 
a  p^sive  instrument  in  his  hands,  cannot  be  maintained  state  craft,  both  queens  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  deception, 
consistently  with  the  facts,  or  with  her  resolute  character  |  Mary  was,  however,  the  more  finished  mistress  of  that  art. 
at  other  crises  of  her  life.  On  the  other  hand,  apart  from  |  Sixty  different  ciphers  were  found  amongst  her  papers ; 
the  Casket  Letters^  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  passionate  |  for  twenty  years  she  had  been  kept  prisoner  without  power 
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to  escape,  but  with  lull  opportunities  for  plotting.  She 
plotted  without  ceasing,  conscious  that  she  was  watc^hed, 
and  hence  developed  a  wonderful  skill  in  intrigue  which  has 
never  been  surpassed.  To  describe  her,  during  this  period, 
as  a  helpless  innocent  in  the  cruel  grasp  of  Elizabeth,  willing 
to  kiss  the  hand  that  was  ready  to  shed  her  bloo<l,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  perversion  of  history.  She  was  pulling  the  wires,  not 
in  Scotland  and  England  only,  but  over  all  Europe,  not 
merely  for  her  own  escape,  but  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Prote^tant  queen  and  constitution  of  England.  The  selfish 
ends  of  the  great  Catholic  princes,  the  feebleness  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  party  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  skill  of  Eliza¬ 
beth's  ministers  baffled  her.  At  last  in  Babington’s  plot  and 
the  prospect  of  the  Spani^h  invasion,  »be  seemed  to  secure 
the  realization  of  her  hopes ;  but  the  detection  of  that  plot 
brought  her  own  ruin,  and  the  wreck  of  the  Armada  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  Britain.  Caught  in  the 
toils  of  Walsingbam,  she  played  the  part  of  a  martyr  in  a 
way  tliat  has  deceived  more  than  half  the  world.  She  has 
still  almost  all  Catholics,  most  women,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  men  who  are  not  Catholics,  on  her  side.  But 
the  student  who  reads  history  to  discover  truth  cannot 
pronounce  her  innocence  proved  either  of  Darnley’s  mur¬ 
der  or  of  the  attempt  on  Elizabeth’s  life. 


AN  ECONOMIC  EXPERIMENT  IN  GHENT. 

Prudential  warnings  against  thrifllessness  and  waste 
have  become  so  trite,  and  devices  lor  encouraging  the 
habit  of  saving  are  now  so  numerous  and  multiform,  that 
a  little  diffidence  may  well  be  felt  by  a  writer  who  vent¬ 
ures  to  address  himself  again  to  this  well-worn  subject. 
We  have  savings-banks,  provident  societies,  benefit  clubs, 
building  societies,  cooperative  factories  and  shops,  beside 
innumerable  blanket,  shoe,  and  clothing  clubs.  But  the 
extent  to  whii  h  all  or  any  of  them  actually  influence  the 
habits  of  the  operative  classes  as  a  whole,  is  yet  compara¬ 
tively  insignificant.  The  proportion  of  earnings  with¬ 
drawn  from  immediate  consumption  and  reserved  as  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  future  is  still  small ;  the  number  of 
workmen  who  habitually  save  is  relatively  smaller  still ; 
and  the  economic  truisms  about  the  sin  of  improvidence, 
and  the  duty  of  saving,  are  in  practice  so  insufficiently 
recognized,  that  they  constantly  need  fresh  illustration 
and  enforcement,  from  new  points  of  view,  and  in  new 
forms.  One  such  new  illustration  is  furnished  by  a  re¬ 
markable  experiment  lately  tried  in  connection  with  the 
Primary  Schools  of  Ghent,  with  which  I  became  acquainted 
during  a  recent  visit  to  that  city. 

Ghent  is  a  thriving  town  of  about  121,000  souls,  and 
contains  a  large  operative  class.  It  also  contains  a  Free 
(i.  e.,  non-clerical)  University,  with  about  500  students. 
The  Primary  Schools  are  said  to  be  very  efficient,  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  communal  Council.  This  Coun¬ 
cil,  though  it  sustains  and  periodically  inspects  the  scdiools, 
does  not  dispense  with  voluntary  aid  ;  and  two  important 
societies,  the  Sociele  Collier  and  the  Cercle  pour  Vencourage- 
menl  de  Cimtruclion  primairf,  cobiierate  with  the  Council, 
by  the  ofl'er  of  prizes,  in  the  schools,  and  by  various  forms  of 
stimulus  and  help  to  the  teachers.  Some  seven  years  ago 
it  occurred  to  M.  Laurent,  the  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in 
the  University,  that  much  might  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  Primary  Schools  to  familiarize  the  people 
wliile  young  with  habits  of  economy  and  forethought. 
Accordingly  he  called  the  teachers  of  the  Ghent  Public 
Schools  together,  explained  to  them  his  plans,  and  having 
inspired  them  with  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  on  the 
subject,  proceeded,  with  their  full  concurrence,  to  visit  the 
schools  one  by  one,  in  order  to  give  simple  economic  les¬ 
sons  to  the  children.  He  went  from  class  to  class,  and 
from  scholar  to  scholar,  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  saving,  and  showing  how  it  might  be  practised. 
A  plan  ifas  devised  by  which  the  teacher  of  each  class 
undertook  to  receive  the  little  savings  of  the  children  from 
day  to  day,  even  a  single  centime  at  a  time.  As  soon  as 


the  deposits  of  a  pupil  amount  to  one  franc  he  rt  ceives  a 
lioret  ifepargne  or  savings-bank  book,  and  a  deposit  ac¬ 
count  is  opened  in  his  name  with  the  State  Savings-Bank, 
which  gives  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  Eich  school 
also  opens  with  the  savings-bank  its  own  separate  account, 
in  which  all  the  smaller  deposits  are  placed  from  day  to 
day,  the  pupil's  deposits  being  transferred  under  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  bank  into  his  own  name  as  often  as  it 
amounts  to  a  franc.  Simple  books  and  cards  of  account 
are  provided  by  the  administration  of  the  bank,  and  the 
children  receive  duplicate.*,  folded  in  a  strong  cover,  to  be 
carried  home  from  time  to  time  for  the  information  of 
their  parents ;  but  generally  to  be  preserved  at  the  school. 
The  signature  of  a  parent  or  guardian  is  required  when¬ 
ever  any  deposit  is  withdrawn. 

By  thefO  simple  arrangements  the  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  little  savings  was  brought  closely  within  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  Ghent  schools,  and  the  moral  influences  of 
gentle  and  kindly  persuasion  were  brought  to  bear  by 
Professor  Laurent  and  the  teachers  with  singular  success. 
The  response  made  by  the  children  and  their  parents  to 
his  appeals  has  been  marked  during  the  last  six  years  by 
an  emphasis  and  a  steady  persistence  which  are  well  de¬ 
serving  of  attention. 

The  Public  Schools  of  the  city  fall  into  four  classes. 
Those  most  numerously  attended  are  the  Free  Primary 
Schools,  maintained  in  great  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
eommunal  Council.  In  these  there  are  4315  boys  and 
3674  girls,  or  7989  in  all.  Then  there  are  the  £cdet 
payantes,  Primary  Schools  of  the  same  educational  char¬ 
acter,  but  not  gratuitous,  designed  for  children  of  a  higher 
social  rank.  In  these  there  are  1079  scholars.  In  the 
£coUs  (Jartliennes  or  Free  Infant  Schools,  there  are  3039 
children  ;  and  in  the  Adult  Schools,  which  are  held  in  the 
evening  or  on  the  Sunday,  there  are  3285  men  and  women 
under  regular  instruction.  Out  of  this  total  of  15,392 
pupils,  no  less  than  13,032  are  this  year  in  possession  of 
accounts  in  the  savings-bank.  The  uniformity  and  steadi¬ 
ness  with  which  the  system  has  taken  root  in  the  schools 
may  be  estimated  from  these  figures. 


I. - NUSinER  OF  DEPOSITORS. 


In  In  In  In  Number  of  pn- 

1867.  1669.  1871.  1873.  pits  in  1873. 

Free  primary  sebools.. ^  4,182  6,996  7,229  7,183  7,989 

ra.vinK  ach<x)|i< . I  491  6t'>6  628  640  1,*'79 

Infiintachnolii . I  1,073  l,5i2  1,920  3,039 

Adult  Kboola . !  628  l,tk  1  2,724  2,889  3,285 


6,301  I  10,637  I  12,163  |  13,032  |  15,392 


II.  —  SU.MS  DEPOSITED. 


1867. 

1869. 

1871. 

1873. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr 

£ 

Fr«e  primary  Khools.. .  . 

23,014 

65,686 

172,643 

274,602 

or 

10,^ 

l*N>io)C  Mhoola . 

3,666 

13,22>i 

19;M7 

22,687 

or 

907 

]iif«nt  achooU . 

4,880 

37 ,8. '3 

66 ,6- 3 

or 

2,661 

Adult  KbuoU,..,. . 

6,227 

22,613 

68,203 

99.262 

or 

3,970 

31,907 

96,298 

297,9% 

463.064 

or 

18,522 

Thus,  the  average  sum  now  standing  to  the  credit  of 
each  depositor  is  about  ihirty-five  francs.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  relatively  to  the  numbers,  the  largest  success  has 
been  attained  in  the  schools  of  the  first  class,  the  scholars 
in  the  ordinary  juvenile  schools  being  necessarily  more 
amenable  to  influences  of  this  kind  than  those  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  class,  older  and  more  thoughtful  than  those  of  the 
third,  and  with  habits  of  extravagance  which,  if  acquired 
at  all,  are  less  confirmed  than  those  of  the  fourth.  The 
work  has  been  done  without  Government  authority  or 
pressure  of  any  kind,  but  simply  through  the  energetic 
initiative  of  one  earnest  man,  aided  by  the  sympathy  of 
the  teachers  and  local  managers.  The  reports  show  that 
there  is  also  a  steady  growth  in  the  interest  with  which 
the  parents  regard  the  experiment.  At  first,  the  act  of 
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ecoaomy  was  mainly  that  of  the  child,  who  was  induced 
to  pit  by  the  halfpence  he  would  otherwise  have  spent  in 
fruit  or  sweetmeats.  But  besides  this,  children  are  often 
entrusted  by  their  parents  with  small  sums  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  being  added  to  the  store.  And  the  general 
result,  that  in  a  simple  town  of  moderate  size,  upwards  of 
10,000  children  have  opened  separate  accounts  in  the  sav¬ 
ings-bank,  and  that  nearly  £15,000  are  deposited  in  their 
names,  is  one  which  is  full  of  encouragement  to  the 
thouzhtful  philanthropists  who  devised  the  plan,  and 
whiun  has  already  produced  a  very  marked  effect  on  the 
social  and  moral  life  of  the  working  classes  in  Ghent. 
The  experiment  has  created  great  interest  throughout 
Belgium.  In  Antwerp,  in  Bruges,  and  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  same  plan ;  and  last  year  a  new  association 
for  the  special  encouragement  of  saving  has  been  formed, 
under  distinguisheJ  auspices,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Brussels,  and  designed  to  operate  on  all  the  communal  and 
state  schools  of  the  country,  in  a  systematic  manner. 

That  country,  like  our  own,  abounds  with  voluntary  as¬ 
sociations  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  va¬ 
rious  ways.  Many  of  these  societies  seek  to  attain  their 
object  by  means  of  rewards  and  scholarships,  designed  to 
encourage  chil  Iren  to  remain  longer  at  school ;  others  aim 
at  the  formation  of  workmen’s  clubs  and  societies  for  recre¬ 
ation,  for  historic  readings  and  discussions,  for  simple  the¬ 
atrical  exhibitions  and  fdtes,  and  for  organized  visits  to 
famous  factories,  museums,  and  monuments.  But  in  all  of 
them,  the  plan  of  explaining  and  recommending  the  use  of 
the  savings-bank,  and  bringing  that  institution  close  to  the 
pupils  in  the  school  or  the  evening  class,  is  now  becoming 
recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  en^nes  of  usefulness.  For 
example,  there  is  an  active  society  in  Brussels,  specially 
designed  to  improve  the  education  of  girls  and  young 
women ;  and  this  object  is  attained  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  by  means  of  prizes  to  meritorious  pupils,  and  to  those 
overnesses  whose  ed'orts  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction 
ave  been  most  successful.  But  the  prizes  and  bursaries 
thus  distributed  always  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a 
savings-bank  book,  inscribed  with  the  pupil’s  name  and 
crediting  her  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  is  not  to 
be  withdrawn  till  after  a  given  time.* 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  significance  of 
these  humble  but  useful  efforts  in  their  bearing  on  our  own 
social  and  industrial  life  in  England.  Our  operative 
classes  are  better  paid  than  those  of  most  other  countries, 
but  they  are  not  richer;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  economize 
their  resources ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  make 
any  provision  for  the  future.  Increase  of  wages  brings  to 
the  British  workman  shorter  hours,  fewer  days’  work  in  the 
week,  more  expensive,  though  not  always  more  wholesome 
food,  a  larger  number  of  immediate  gratifications ;  but  it 
does  not  make  him  a  wealthier  man.  It  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  increase  the  stability  of  his  social  position  or  of  his 
personal  character.  It  is  seldom  realized  or  capitalized  in 
the  form  of  better  house  or  furniture,  or  of  clothes  or  books, 
a  shire  in  a  building  or  cooperative  society,  an  account 
with  the  savings-bank,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  those  perma¬ 
nent  forms  by  which  the  dignity  and  comfort  of  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  family  might  be  enhanced.  But  until  a 
man  begins  to  care  about  some  one  of  these  things,  he  has 
no  motive  to  put  forth  bis  best  energies  so  as  to  become  a 
first-rate  workman ;  but  every  temptation  to  degenerate 
into  an  idler  or  a  sensualist.  The  degree  in  which  he 
cares  about  them  forms,  in  fact,  the  measure  of  his  prosper¬ 
ity  and  self  respect,  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  his  future 
industry  and  happiness.'*  No  doubt  the  comparative  un¬ 
certainty  of  his  position,  and  the  habit  of  receiving  bis  in- 

^  I  ha7e  met  Tith  mi  mstAoce  to  EDgUnd  of  the  edoptioo  of  thie 

limple  Mid  eeiiitibie  device.  At  ^be  PerUh  ikbool  of  St.  buke  p,  LioadOD,  a 
•meli  sum  was  in  18d8  rencaed  from  pome  obeoltste  chAiirabie  endowments, 
ud  converted,  at  the  puggertiou  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  ioU»  a  fund  for  provid* 
log  aDomblly  three  pnie^  or  exhibitions  of  £6  each,  tenable  by  the  best 
•cholari  ou  coudttioQ  of  their  remainiDg  a  yeAr  longer  at  school.  These 
prises  are  not  given  at  once  to  the  boys,  but  are  invested  in  their  names  in 
the  savings-bank  until  they  leave  the  school. 

*dre  tue  rruiarkable  chapter  In  J.  8.  Mlirt  Political  Economy,  on  the 
ntture  of  the  laboring  classes. 


come  in  the  form  of  weekly  wages,  cause  him  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  render  it  difficult  for  him,  even  when 
wages  are  high,  to  see  much  good  in  laying  by  those  wages 
for  the  future.  If  we  look  at  the  home  of  a  clerk,  a  curate, 
or  a  schoolmaster,  with  £  1 50  a  year,  we  generally  find  at 
least  ayear’s  income  in  some  realized  form  — house,  clothes, 
pictures,  a  library,  and  a  small  life-assurance.  But  if  we 
visit  the  home  of  an  artisan  or  a  collier,  earning  the  same 
income  in  the  form  of  £3  a  week,  we  often  find  that  his 
entire  possessions,  if  capitalized,  would  not  be  equal  in 
value  to  a  month’s  wages.  This  evil  might,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  be  mitigated,  if  in  any  department  of  our  industrial 
system  it  were  found  practicable  to  substitute  monthly  for 
weekly  savings  and  payments.  But  this  is  obviously  im¬ 
possible  in  a  large  num^r  of  cases,  and  we  cannot  wait  for 
It.  Economy  and  thrift  may  be  more  difficult,  but  they  are 
also  more  necessary,  when  the  horizon  of  a  man’s  resources, 
and  of  his  expenditure,  is  narrowed  by  the  inevitable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life.  And  a  man  is  enriched  and  enno¬ 
bled  in  just  the  proportion  in  which  this  horizon  is  enlarged, 
and  in  which  he  learns  to  see  the  actions  and  the  sacrifices 
of  to-day  in  their  relation  to  to-morrow.  Dr.  Johnson’s 
famous  sentence,  “  Whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant, 
or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings,”  expresses  with  charac¬ 
teristic  solemnity  an  indisputable  truth.  But  the  difficulty 
is  to  convert  a  truism  like  this  into  a  practical  maxim  for 
the  conduct  of  life. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  employers,  even  when  they  see 
the  need  of  frugality  and  temperance  moat  clearly,  to  take 
measures  for  urging  the  duty  upon  their  workmen.  Such 
efforts  are  almost  sure  to  be  misunderstood  by  many,  and 
to  be  regarded  —  not  unnaturally  —  as  dictated  by  a  self 
ish  desire  to  keep  down  wages.  At  Ghent,  an  association 
of  masters,  anxious  to  improve  the  material  prosperity  of 
their  workmen,  engaged  to  take  charge  of  their  savings,  to 
invest  them  in  the  bank,  and  to  add  two  per  cent,  to  the  in¬ 
terest,  so  as  to  yield  the  depositor  five,  instead  of  three  per 
cent.  But  the  experiment  did  not  long  succeed,  and  the 
deposits  were  quickly  withdrawn.  At  Mulhouse,  in  1860, 
a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  saving  was  formed,  and 
special  advantages,  in  the  way  of  a  large  bonus  and  other¬ 
wise,  were  otl'ered  to  all  who  would  forego  three  per  cent, 
of  their  wages  for  the  purpose  of  a  provident  fund.  But 
only  sixteen  out  of  a  body  of  7000  workmen  were  found, 
ten  years  after,  to  be  availing  themselves  of  the  plan.  In 
both  these  cases  suspicion  and  distrust  appear  to  have  been 
aroused,  the  motives  of  the  employers  were  misinterpreted, 
and  their  efforts  were  inefifectual.  Nor  is  much  more  to  be 
hoped  from  any  direct  influence  on  the  part  of  the  churches, 
than  from  that  of  employers  as  a  class.  Individual  clergy¬ 
men  interest  themselves  here  and  there  in  blanket  or  coal 
clubs  ^  but,  as  a  rule,  such  efforts  are  more  often  designed 
to  attach  the  poor  to  the  church  than  to  encourage  self- 
respect  or  independence  for  its  own  sake.  The  inculcation 
of  a  general  habit  of  saving  as  a  substantial  part  of  practi¬ 
cal  morality  is,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  not  generally 
considered  by  ministers  of  religion  as  within  their  province. 
It  is,  afler  all,  in  the  schools  that  the  work  can  be  most 
effectually  done.  School  managers  and  teachers  have  op¬ 
portunities  of  bringing  the  matter  constantly  before  the 
attention  of  the  children,  and  can  readily  furnish  to  them 
simple  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  lessons  of  economy 
which  are  learned  in  the  class.  Moreover,  their  disinter¬ 
estedness  is  unquestionable,  and  they  are  less  likely  than 
any  other  persons  who  are  brought  into  frequent  contact 
with  the  poor  to  be  suspected  of  selfish  motives.  Much 
may  be  done  by  judicious  lessons,  by  tbe  use  of  wise  and 
simple  text-books,  like  Mr.  William  Ellis’s  “  Outlines  ot 
Social  Economy,”  and  Archbishop  Whately’s  “  Easy  Les¬ 
sons  on  Money  Matters,”  3  to  illustrate  the  need  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  increased  power  of  usefulness  and  of  enjoy- 

>  Prof.  W.  B.  Hodgson  of  Kdinburgh,  whose  efforts  In  that  eit;  end  slss* 
where  to  render  the  priociplasof  economie  scfatnee  lutereeting  and  iiiCe  ligibis 
to  young  pwipe  bare  been  remarkably  successful,  has  translated,  under 
the  title  of  “  What  is  tern  awl  H'Aor  is  not  &ttn,  one  of  the  most  telling  of; 
Frederic  Bastiat's  brochures  on  the  commoner  economic  lallacies  currsnl 
among  tbs  poor. 
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ment  which  it  gives  to  those  who  have  learned  it.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  thrift  is  an  act  —  a  habit ;  to  be 
learned  like  other  habits,  not  mainly  by  teaching  or  lect¬ 
uring,  but  by  actual  practice.  All  experience  shows  that 
it  is  hard  to  learn  it  for  the  first  time  in  adult  life,  but  if  it 
be  acquired  early  in  youth  it  will  probably  never  be  lost. 
And  there  is  as  much  room  for  its  exercise  in  the  life  of  a  | 
little  child  at  school,  as  in  that  of  a  grown  man  who  is  | 
earning  wages.  To  him  as  well  as  to  his  elders  there  are 
temptations  to  waste  that  might  be  resisted  ;  there  are  I 
daily  opportunities  for  little  acts  of  forethought  and  self-  | 
restraint  which  ought  to  be  embraced.  It  may  seem  a  j 
tritle  to  speak  of  the  halfpence  which  little  children  spend  j 
on  sweetmeats  and  unwholesome  fruit.  But  economy  is  ( 
essentially  a  matter  of  trifles  and  even  of  petty  details. 
Relatively  to  his  resources  and  to  his  wants,  these  are  the 
items  which  make  up  the  extravagance  of  a  child.  The 
little  one  wlio  is  encouraged  often  to  deny  himself  some 
immediate  gratification,  and  to  prefer  to  it  some  future  per¬ 
manent  advantage,  who  has  once  experienced  the  delight 
of  seeing  the  interest  begin  to  accrue  on  his  little  savings, 
and  has  seen  the  temporary  trouble  of  the  family  at  a  death 
or  an  illness  relieved  by  a  draft  upon  his  store,  has  learned 
a  lesson  in  self-sacrifice  which  will  abide  with  him  for  life. 
Sacrifice,  self-conquest,  the  refusal  to  want  that  which  we 
do  not  need,  the  deliberate  preference  of  permanent  to 
merely  ephemeral  good —  are  not  these  the  qualities  which  j 
lie  at  the  base  of  moral  perfection,  and  of  a  temperate,  use-  ' 
ful,  and  noble  life  ? 

It  may  seem  like  special  pleading  to  identify  these  high 
qualities  too  closely  with  so  worldly  a  matter  as  the  man¬ 
agement  of  money.  Yet  in  truth  there  is  no  one  problem 
or  duty  of  life  that  calls  into  exercise  so  many  moral  attri-  i 
butes,  or  connects  itself  in  so  many  subtle  ways  with  the  j 
growth  of  the  whole  character,  as  the  management  of  ] 
money.  He  who  said  that  “  a  right  habit  of  getting,  of  | 
saving,  and  of  spending  money,  argued  a  perfect  man,” 
was  scarcely  guilty  of  exaggeration.  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  responsible  life,  the  inclination  to  spend  the 
whole  of  what  we  receive  becomes  a  potent  temptation  to  ! 
spend  or  to  enjoy  a  little  more  than  we  possess.  And  the  1 
records  of  our  law  courts  and  police  courts  show  that  im-  | 
pecuniosity  and  extravagance  are  the  parents  not  merely  > 
of  much  of  the  crime  in  the  world,  but  of  shiftiness,  of 
evasion,  of  falsehood,  and  of  the  sins  which  enfeeble  and 
degrade  men  most.  The  best  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to 
train  children  very  early  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  real  and  unreal  wants.  “  Les  besoins  fi^ctices,”  of 
which  M.  Laurent  >  speaks,  “  qui  sont  la  plaie  et  la  maid- 
diction  de  la  richesse,”  are  not  unknown  among  the  poor. 
Every  one  who  can  refuse  to  satisfy  one  of  these,  however 
slight,  or  who  puts  aside  any  portion,  however  humble,  of  the 
resources  of  to-day  to  make  part  of  his  supply  for  future 
use  or  enjoyment,  is  in  a  sense  a  capitalist.  And  in  this 
sense  not  only  every  man,  but  every  little  child  who  has 
the  command  of  a  single  luxury,  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  a  capitalist. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  cruel  and  unwise  to  interfere  j 
with  the  joyousness  of  childhood  by  prematurely  burden-  1 
in"  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  the  future.  But  1  do  not  j 
believe  that  this  objection,  however  natural  on  a  first  view,  | 
would  long  be  seriously  maintained  by  any  careful  thinker.  ■ 
The  penurious  spirit — the  calculating,  hard,  and  grasping  j 
habit  of  mind  —  has  doubtless  its  dangers.  But  it  is  not  i 
the  fault  to  which  Englishmen  are  very  prone,  nor  against  ' 
which  it  is  needful  to  take  any  elaborate  precautions. 
The  tendencies  of  our  modern  life  are  all  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  our  dangers  are  of  another  kind.  And,  in 
truth,  we  are  not  encouraging  a  hurtful  egoism,  and  suf»- 
pressing  generous  instincts,  when  we  invite  little  children  j 
to  set  aside  the  pence  with  which  they  would  otherwise 
buy  an  apple  or  a  cake.  To  spend  money  on  a  gratifica- 

*  the  remarkeble  pamphlets  entitled,  Confermre  swr  VEpargn^^ 
and  ’La  Caisu  d'Epargne  dans  let  Ecoles  CommunnUs  de  Gand,  pub> 
lished  at  Brussels,  of  which  the  former  bears  M.  Laureates  natne,  and  both 
exhibit  with  great  clearness  the  kind  of  argument  and  intluence  bjr  which 
the  siogular  success  of  the  saTiags^baok  experiment  has  been  attained  in 
Belgium. 
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tion  for  the  moment,  is  in  no  sense  more  generous  or  un¬ 
selfish  than  to  reserve  it  for  a  future  one.  Both  are  self- 
regarding  actions  ;  but  the  one  has  elements  of  sacrifice 
and  of  wisdom  in  it,  the  other  is  an  act  of  mere  careless 
and  shortsighted  indulgence.  I  will  not  weaken  by  trans¬ 
lation  the  vigorous  sentences  in  which  M.  l.,aurent’s  allo¬ 
cution  to  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  deals  with  this 
class  of  objection. 

“  On  croit,”  he  says,  “  que  les  enfants  sont  genereux, 
tandis  qu’ils  sont  personnels,  disons  le  mot,  cgoistes. 
Voyez  cet  enfant :  ses  parents,  quoique  fort  pauvres,  lui 
donnent  deux  centimes  le  dimanche  pour  ses  menus  plai- 
hirs  :  il  court  s’acheter  une  friandise  (juelconque  :  songe- 
t-il  k  en  faire  part  k  ses  parents  V  Songe-t-il  k  en  faire 
part  k  ses  camarades  ?  11  se  h&te  de  manger  sa  pomme, 

et  ne  pense  pas  meme  que  ses  parents  se  sont  refuses  une 
pomme  pour  que  lui  en  ait  une.  Ce  que  Ton  appele  les 
menus  plaisirs  sont  un  apprentissage  d’ego'isme.  Dire  k 
I’enfant  qu’il  doit  epargner  ces  quelques  centimes,  ce  n’est 
done  pas  lui  donner  une  le9on  d’dgo'isme,  e’est  au  con- 
traire  lui  apprendre  k  se  priver  d’une  fantaisie ;  et  s’im- 
poser  une  ])rivation,in’e8t-ce  pas  le  commencement  dn 
sacrifice,  de  I’abnegation,  du  devouement  ?  ” 

I  desire  to  commend  the  simple  and  judicious  experi¬ 
ment  now  being  tried  with  such  signal  success  in  Belgium 
by  Professor  Laurent  and  his  friends,  to  the  consideration 
and  imitation  of  benevolent  persons  in  England,  and 
especially  to  members  of  school  boards  and  to  school 
managers.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  this  direction. 
The  clothing  clubs,  shoe  clubs,  Christmas  clubs,  and  other 
devices  to  which  the  squire’s  or  clergyman’s  wife  in  so 
many  villages  devotes  so  much  thought  and  kindness, 
though  open  to  the  objection  I  have  already  hinted  at,  are 
all  very  useful  in  their  way.  But  they  labor  under  one 
great  defect.  They  encourage  economy  only  for  a  specific 
object,  and  for  a  definite  time.  At  a  certain  period  of  the 
year  the  accounts  are  adjusted,  payments  are  made,  and 
the  transaction  is  at  an  end.  Moreover,  all  those  persons 
who  for  any  reason  have  no  need  of  the  particular  objects 
for  which  the  club  is  formed,  are  not  encouraged  to  save 
at  all.  What  is  needed  is  the  regular  habit  of  economy, 
rather  for  its  own  sake,  and  ift  view  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
emergencies  of  life,  than  for  the  sake  of  some  one  specific 
emergency.  And  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  saving 
should  not  be  an  e.xceptional  act,  or  one  adapted  for  some 
special  purpose  only,  but  that  facilities  for  its  daily  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  part  of  the  regular  discipline  of  life  should  be 
brought  within  reach  of  children. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Post-ollice  savings-banks,  which 
are  daily  increasing  in  number,  bring  the  opportunity  for 
making  savings  very  near  to  the  doors  of  the  poor.  And 
there  is  much  in  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  Post-office 
banks  to  encourage  hope  of  their  still  more  beneficent 
operation.  The  last  report  of  the  Postmaster-General 
shows  that  in  1862  there  were  l,732,5.'i5  depositors  in 
the  old  savings-banks  ;  in  1865  the  number  in  the  old  and 
the  Post-office  banks  combined  had  risen  to  2,078,346, 
while  in  1872  there  were  2,867,.’)95  depositors,  or  1  in  9  of 
the  population,  with  an  average  amount  of  £13  to  the 
credit  of  each.  This  is  lower  than  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  depositoi  s  amount  to  one  filth  of  the  population, 
but  higher  than  in  Switzerland,  where  the  projmrtion  is  1 
in  1 2,  or  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  1  in  50.  But  the  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Post-office  savings-bank  system  is  hin¬ 
dered  by  several  causes.  There  are  many  villages  in 
which  no  bank  has  yet  been  established.  The  rule  which 
limits  each  deposit  to  a  minimum  of  a  shilling,  practically 
forbids  the  smaller  economies ;  and  the  fact  that  banks  are 
closed  in  the  evenings,  especially  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
when  wages  are  received,  acts  unfavorably  on  the  timid 
and  irresolute.  All  these  points  were  recently  brought 
before  the  notice  of  the  late  Postmaster-General.  They 
are  matters  of  administrative  detail,  in  which  philan¬ 
thropic  impulse  must  needs  be  controlled  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  economy  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  But  they  seldom  had  a  better  chance  of  being  favor¬ 
ably  regarded  than  at  the  accession  to  office  of  Mr.  Lyon 
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Playfair,  who  not  only  brought  to  his  post  tlie  highest  I 
promise  of  zeal  and  administrative  capacity,  but  had  also  i 
long  and  honorably  distinguished  by  his  insight  into  | 
social  problems  and  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  ] 
helped  to  solve  them.  It  may  be  hoped  that  his  successor,  I 
whose  sympathy  with  the  best  aspirations  of  the  laboring  ' 
class  is  probably  not  less  genuine,  though  it  has  been  man-  i 
ifested  in  very  diilerent  ways,  will  not  in  his  turn  forget  ! 
that  the  great  department  over  which  he  presides  is  some-  ; 
thing  more  than  a  source  of  revenue  and  an  instrument  of  ‘ 
public  convenience ;  but  may  be  made  by  wise  adminis-  ' 
tration  a  potent  moral  teacher,  and  an  aid  in  the  formation 
of  provident  habits. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Post-office 
banks  themselves,  however  numerous,  can  never  be  brought  ; 
close  enough  to  the  children  while  the  habits  of  their  life 
are  yet  in  process  of  formation.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the 
banks  themselves  should  ever  receive  sums  so  small  as 
those  by  means  of  which  the  habit  mii.st  be  first  formed. 
That  great  results  can  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the 
teachers,  even  with  the  resource <  at  the  command  of  the 
scholars  in  Primary  Schools,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  ; 
upwards  of  10,000  children  in  a  single  town,  where  the  av-  ' 
erage  wages  of  the  parents  are  below  those  of  most  towns 
in  England,  have  saved  sums  amounting  to  nearly  30s. 
each.  It  is  probable  that  very  little,  if  any  of  this  money  ' 
would  have  found  its  way  to  the  bank,  but  for  the  agency  ; 
of  the  school.  The  work  is  not  one  which  can  fitly  de-  | 
pend  on  the  action  of  state  officials,  but  rather  on  the  spon¬ 
taneous  elForts  of  governors  and  teachers,  of  the  members  ] 
of  school  boards,  the  committees  of  management  affiliated 
to  them,  and  other  influential  private  per.sons.  Even  when 
our  machinery  for  public  instruction  is  completely  organ¬ 
ized,  there  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  always  be  room  for  the  | 
exercise  of  that  personal  zeal  ami  that  atfection.ate  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  scholars,  which  have  so  long  honora¬ 
bly  characterized  the  voluntary  system.  And  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  such  inilependent  e.xertions  here  is  one  field  in  which 
the  harvest  truly  may  be  great.  As  the  Education  Act  of  ^ 
1870  becomes  daily  more  operative  in  increasing  the  num-  ' 
ber  of  childre  i  under  instruction,  in  prolonging  their  school  | 
attendance  and  in  developing  their  intelligence,  it  will  | 
render  in  just  this  proportion  a  larger  number  of  scholars  j 
amenable  to  such  simple  reasoning?  and  influences  as  have  ' 
proved  so  efficacious  in  Ghent.  And  those  who  will  take  | 
the  trouble  to  associate  themselves  with  the  teachers,  in  i 
bringing  the  savings-bank  into  the  school,  and  making  the  ! 
simple  arrangements  by  which  the  business  part  of  the  j 
matter  may  be  done  smoothly  and  in  proper  orrlcr,  may  ' 
fulfil  a  most  useful  furidtion.  They  will  ai<l  the  work  of 
national  education  in  an  effectual  way,  not  only  by  thus 
giving  practical  and  experimental  lessons  in  economic  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  scholars,  but  also  by  enlarging  their  imagina¬ 
tion  and  increasing  their  power  of  self-control.  The  plan  | 
of  utilizing  the  elementary  schools  for  this  purpose  has,  at  : 
resent,  been  little  tried  in  England.  It  is  not  a  panacea, 
f  adopted  ever  so  earnestly  and  successfully,  it  will  leave 
much  improvidence  unremedied.  But  it  may,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  prove  one  instrument  among  many  for 
ameliorating  the  material  condition  of  the  poor,  and  for  ele¬ 
vating  the  whole  of  their  social  and  yioral'life. 
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BOUDOIR  CONSPIRACIES. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month  “  little  Isidore,”  as  he  is  by  some 
called,  Napoleon  IV.  or  the  Prince  Imperial  by  others,  will 
attain  the  ripe  age  of  eighteen,  and  be  eligible  to  rule  over 
the  forty  million  French  souls  as  soon  as  these  souls,  or  the 
greater  number  of  them,  see  fit  to  allow  him.  We  have  all 
read  M.  Ie  Due  de  Padoue’s  stirring  appeal  to  the  Bonapar- 
tists  to  be  up  and  doing  on  this  16th,  and  M.  de  Broglie’s 
counter  appeal  to  such  of  the  Bonapartists  as  draw  Govern¬ 
ment  salaries  to  bold  their  peace  and  stay  at  home  on  that 


same  date.  But  though  M.  de  Brozlie  will  be  obeyed  by 
the  clerks  and  sub  prefects  —  in  fact,  by  all  the  small  fish 
who  are  not  strong  enough  to  slip  through  the  meshes  of  a 
circular  —  the  trains  to  the  north  coast  will  not  the  less  be 
full  on  the  15th,  and  the  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Dieppe 
packets  will  be  redolent  with  bouquets  of  that  Imperial 
flower,  the  violet  ;  and  Kentish  folk  will  see  th6  Bonapartist 
working  man  in  great  force,  and  the  veterans  who  served 
under  the  First  Napoleon  toiling  along  in  their  cylindrical 
shakos  and  faded  swallow-tails  of  a  bygone  age,  and  the 
maimed  Imperial  guardsmen  who  bled  at  Magenta  and  will 
shed  tears  at  sight  of  “  little  Isidore,”  like  trusty  fellows  as 
they  are ;  and  the  woman  who  trudged  on  foot  all  the  way 
from  the  Pyrenees,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  salute 
the  rising  hope  of  France;  and  the  village  mayors  who 
find  that  the  crops  and  vintages  have  all  failed  since  that 
accursed  4tl»  of  September;  ami  the  Parisian  tradesmen 
whose  ledgers  have  no  sympathy  with  Republican  institu¬ 
tions  —  all  these  loyal  persons  will  tile  over  the  lawn  of 
Camden  Place  under  the  beaming  eyes  of  M.  de  Padoue 
above-named,  and  of  M.  Rouher,  looking  unutterably  pa¬ 
triarchal  in  his  velvet  skull-cap. 

It  will  be  an  affecting  sight,  for  no  unpleasant  wizard 
will  be  present  to  conjure  up  that  Grand  Army  of  two 
million  dead  whom  the  First  Napoleon  led  to  slaughter  by 
frost,  fire,  ami  sword,  for  ends  best  known  to  himself;  nor 
the  men  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in  1851,  nor  the 
skeletons  whose  bones  bleached  at  Cayenne  and  Lambessa, 
nor  that  other  army  whose  legions  might  fill  many  a  special 
train,  and  march  in  brave  numbers  through  the  Chiselhurst 
grounds  —  that  army  of  men  who  set  out  for  Berlin  in  1870, 
and  lay  down  to  rest  half  way  at  Woerth,  Gravelotte,  and 
Sedan.  None  of  these  obtrusive  people  will  be  in  the  way, 
for  where  Bonapartists  are  concerned  in  organizing  pro¬ 
cessions,  you  may  trust  them  to  do  everything  with  most 
artistic  effect.  Committees  at  work  recruiting  pilgrims 
and  classing  them  by  age,  garb,  and  calling ;  committees 
buying  up  violets  and  getting  vellum  addresses  engrossed  ; 
committees  paying  railway  fares  and  tavern  bills  for  such 
pilgrims  as  cannot  afford  to  be  loyal  at  their  own  expense; 
committees  showering  photographs  of ‘‘ little  Isidore,”  appel 
au  />euple  cards,  Napoleonic  songs,  tracts,  almanacs,  biog¬ 
raphies  by  the  million  over  the  country  —  these  are  the 
agencies  by  which  deputations  get  to  be  bigger  and  bigger, 
like  snowballs  on  the  roll. 

Add  to  this  that  pretty  ladies  are  at  work  recruiting 
pilgrims  of  the  well-dressed  sort,  embroidering  banners, 
making  baskets  of  those  odorous  imitation  violets  in  satin, 
and  getting  up  subscriptions  for  overwhelming  the  young 
prince  with  birthday  presents  of  a  more  solid  kind.  At 
first  there  was  a  plan  for  centralizing  all  subscriptions  and 
buying  something  grand  in  the  way  of  plate  or  jewelry ; 
but  it  was  sensibly  decided  that  if  one  committee  presented 
a  gold  watch,  another  a  dressing-case,  a  third  a  sword  with 
a  hopeful  inscription  on  its  blade,  and  so  forth,  the  coup 
d’ceil  in  the  room  where  these  gifts  were  laid  out  would  be 
finer.  So  we  beg  to  introduce  a  ladies’  committee,  managed 
by  Mme.  la  Princesse  d’Austerlitz  and  by  Mmes.  de  Sabre¬ 
tache,  de  Pomponnette,  and  de  Lestincelle,  which  proposes 
to  offer  Napoleon  IV.  a  charger  and  saddle,  to  the  presuma¬ 
ble  end  that  he  may  ride  thereon  in  triumph  should  be  ever 
decide  to  land  at  Cannes  like  his  grand-uncle,  or  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  like  his  father. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  Princesse  d’Austerlitz  to 
spend  her  leisure  in  political  conspiracy,  for  her  husband 
was  a  great  dignitary  under  the  late  reign,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  look  with  the  eye  of  favor  upon  a  regime  which 
counts  him  for  nothing.  The  Princess  is  rich,  too,  and 
powerful ;  few  people  dare  to  snub  her ;  and  to  arrest 
either  herself  or  her  husband,  as  is  done  with  dangerous 
(lersons  who  bawl  ‘‘  Vive  I’Empereur  I  ”  in  the  streets,  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  her  husband  approves  of  her 
conspiring,  and  that  is  enough.  But  the  case  is  somewhat 
different  with  Mme.  de  Sabretache,  whose  husband,  poor 
Colonel  Sabretache,  has  no  taste  for  plotting  against  estab¬ 
lished  governments  under  pretence  of  buying  chargers. 
This  M.  Sabretache  loved  the  Emperor  of  course  —  he  was 
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paid  and  promoted  to  do  bo  ;  but  he  likes  MacMahon,  too, 
and  has  aecepted  the  command  of  a  regiment  from  him, 
with  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  and  an  exhortation  to  be 
faithful.  The  shake  of  the  hand  from  the  Marshal  was  in 
particular  very  gratifying  to  Colonel  Sabretache,  and  at 
heart  he  cannot  really  see  that  France  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  exit  of  the  Bonapartes.  His  cigars  taste  as  well  as 
they  did  formerly,  bis  absinthe  has  not  deteriorated,  and  as 
to  the  scarcity -of  balls  and  parties,  of  which  Mme.  de 
Sabretache  to  piteously  complains,  the  Colonel  is  ready  to 
swear  that  Madame  does  not  spend  six  evenings  at  home 
throughout  the  winter  season,  and  her  dressmaker’s  bills 
have  by  no  means  kept  step  with  the  alleged  diminution  of 
trade  profits.  So  it  ruffles  the  feelings  of  this  man  of  duty 
to  find  his  wife  driving  about  Paris  all  day  with  subscrip¬ 
tion  lists  in  her  hands,  returning  home  jaded  for  dinner 
with  piles  of  muslin  or  satin  violets  in  her  brougham,  and 
dashing  away  again  before  dessert  is  fairly  on  the  table  to 
vote  resolutions  round  the  tea-tray  in  Mme.  d’Austerlitz’s 
boudoir.  Then  he  meets  curious  forms  of  strangers  on  the 
staircase  —  seedy  men  putting  coins  into  their  pockets  — 
and  learns  that  these  are  earnest  Bonapartists  in  reduced 
circumstances,  who  would  pine  miserably  if  their  journey  to 
Chiselhurst  was  not  paid  for  them.  Moreover,  going  out 
one  morning  he  notices  a  queer  looking  person  pacing  on 
the  pavement,  and  guesses  by  the  cut  of  him  that  he  must 
be  a  ^detective  set  to  watch  the  house.  This,  however,  is 
too  much  to  be  borne,  and  with  a  flaming  face  Colonel 
Sabretache  turns  back,  clambers  up  his  staircase,  and 
intercepts  his  wife  just  as  she  is  sallying  forth  bravely 
attired,  gloved,  and  bonneted. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  my  dear  ?  ”  he  asks,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  show  all  the  moral  courage 
there  is  in  him  for  once  in  a  way. 

*'  Ob,  don’t  stop  me,  please,”  answers  the  lady  with  a 
busy  gesture ;  “  it  is  to-day  we  are  going  to  see  the  charger 
we’ve  bought;  such  a  beauty  you  never  saw  —  all  white 
with  a  pink  nose.” 

“  I  don’t  see  the  use  of  that  pink-nosed  charger,”  answers 
the  colonel,  with  reckless  emphasis,  as  he  takes  up  his 
position  on  the  hearth-rug. 

“  Not  see  the  use  of  him  ?  ^V^ly,  he’s  meant  to  ride  on, 
and  will  have  a  purple  velvet  saddle-cloth  I  ”  exclaims  Mme. 
de  Sabretache,  her  blue  eyes  circling  with  astonishment: 
'*  he’s  the  horse  that  Napoleon  IV.  will  mount  when  he 
comes  back  to  save  this  nation  I  ” 

“  But,  my  dear,”  responds  the  colonel,  stamping  his  foot 
to  make  him  feel  himself  more  valiant,  “  do  you  think 
France  depends  for  her  safety  on  a  boy  of  eighteen  V  ” 

“  Boy  of  eighteen  !  ”  pouts  Mme.  de  Sabretache,  as  if  here 
now  were  a  blasphemy  such  as  she  had  never  heard  before. 
"  Why,  I  am  surprised  at  you ;  he  is  the  rightful  master  of 
you  and  me,  and  all  of  us ;  and  be  is  a  most  lovable  boy, 
with  eyes  just  like  his  mother’s.” 

“  Yes,  his  mother  is  a  charming  person,  and  so  is  he,  and 
they’re  a  charming  family,”  ejaculates  the  colonel  impa¬ 
tiently  ;  “but  it  comes  to  this  —  I  don’t  want  to  be  cash¬ 
iered  as  a  conspirator.  There’s  a  detective  down  below, 
and  one  of  these  days  you  ma^  find  half  a  dozen  of  them 
up-stairs.  Pay  your  subscription  for  this  horse  if  you  like, 
but  as  to  your  going  to  see  him,  I  —  I  —  in  fact,  I  won’t 
have  it.” 

These  are  courageous  words,  and  an  agitating  silence 
follows  their  delivery.  Then  Mme.  de  Sabretache  throws 
herself  on  the  sofa,  in  tears,  most  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  very  bitter,  and  sobs,  “  I  know  what  it  is, 
you  want  to  break  my  heart;  but  I'll  go  mto  a  convent, 
and  never  be  seen  again.  1  cannot  live  to  face  the  day 
when  all  the  little  boys  will  point  their  fingers  at  }ouin  the 
streets,  and  say,  *  That’s  the  man  who  was  unfaithful  to  bis 
Emperor  1  ’  ”  'The  colonel  casts  a  mild  expletive  in  the 
direction  of  the  coal-scuttle,  and  stalks  out  routed.  A  few 
minutes  later  Madame,  having  dried  her  eyes,  speeds  away, 
not  towards  the  convent,  but  to  see  the  pink-nosed  charger, 
as  it  nophing  had  happened. 

The  colonel,  however,  though  repulsed  with  ignominy,  as 
a  man  must  needs  be  who  meddles  in  matters  too  high  for 
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him  —  the  colonel  strides  off  to  Tortoni’s  and  there  meets 
his  friend  Colonel  Pomponnette  sadly  chewing  a  londr'a, 
and  looking  as  melancholy  as  himself.  Pomponnette  and 
Sabretache  are  both  in  the  same  predicament :  that  is,  Pom¬ 
ponnette  has  been  smitten,  too,  hip  and  thigh,  in  trying  to 
stare  that  pink-nosed  gift  horse  in  the  mouth;  and  the  two, 
comparing  notes,  look  as  dejected  a  pair  of  troopers  as  any 
to  be  seen  in  Paris.  So  dejected,  in  truth,  that  young 
Colonel  de  Cassecarreau,  coming  in  to  breakfast  and  happen¬ 
ing  to  catch  sight  of  them,  laughs,  accosts  them,  and  inquires 
pleasantly,  “  What’s  up  ?  *'  There  is  no  reason  why  these 
two  colonels  should  conceal  anything  from  Cassecarreau. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  world,  very  companionable,  and  though 
he  did  rise  so  fast  to  his  colonelcy  through  drawing-room 
influence,  be  is  just  the  man  to  give  valuable  advice  as  to 
how  ladies  should  be  managed.  So  Sabretache  and  Pom- 
ponnette  pour  out  their  dismal  souls  to  him,  omitting  nought 
nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice ;  but  sighing  frequently  in 
the  pauses  of  their  narration,  as  If  all  their  words  were  so 
many  grinder  teeth  being  drawn. 

Cassecarreau  laughs  anew,  and  says  :  “  Do  you  really 

want  to  prevent  those,  ladies  from  ever  dabbling  in  politics 
again  ?  If  you  do,  1 11  furnish  you  an  infallible  specific.” 

Both  the  colonels  declare  they  would  pay  francs  unnum¬ 
bered  for  the  specific,  and  hereat  Cassecarreau  suggests  a 
breakfast  up-stairs  to  arrange  everything  in  secret  and  care¬ 
fully.  The  breakfast  takes  place,  and  a  long,  cheery  one  it 
is.  The  waiter  flashing  in  and  out  with  the  dishes  can  over¬ 
hear  the  words  “  Vincennes,”  “  imprisonment,”  “  terror,” 
“  tears,”  etc.,  and  the  three  colonels  appear  to  grow  mer¬ 
rier  and  merrier  over  these  unmirtbful  substantives.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  exceed  the  hilarity  of  their  features  as  they  separate 
by  and  by  on  the  steps  of  Tortoni’s,  Cassecarreau  saying, 
“  Leave  it  all  to  me,”  and  the  other  two  replying,  “  Au  re- 
voir,  h  minuit.” 

That  night  towards  twelve  o’clock  Mme.  de  Sabretache, 
coming  home  from  Mme.  d’Austerlitz’s,  is  in  good  spirits 
and  a  forgiving  mood,  for  she  noticed  that  her  husband  was 
humble,  not  to  say  penitential,  during  dinner,  oflering  no 
further  objections  to  the  pink-nosed  horse,  and  leaving  her 

Suite  free  as  usual  to  spend  her  evening  where  she  pleased, 
f  be  were  at  home  she  would  generously  pardon  him  for  his 
unmanly  outburst  in  tbe  morning,  but  be  happens  to  be  out, 
and  sbe  is  just  conning  over  tbe  indulgent  things  she  will 
say  to  him  on  his  return,  when  she  is  startled  by  an  ugly 
knock  at  the  door.  A  most  peremptory  knock  it  is,  sharp 
and  short,  a  thing  calculated  at  midnight  to  make  one’s 
blood  stop.  All  the  servants  are  gone  to  bed  except 
Madame’s  maid,  so  it  is  this  timid  young  person  who  goes 
to  open  the  door  on  the  flat,  and  as  soon  as  she  has  turned 
the  key,  utters  a  panic-stricken  shriek.  At  the  same  time 
four  bearded  men,  stepping  through  the  vestibule,  pass  into 
Madame’s  room,  and  the  foremost  of  them  says,  lifting  his 
hat,  “  Madame,  we  arrest  you  in  tbe  name  of  the  law.” 

“  Arrest  me  1  ”  gasps  Mme.  de  Sabretache,  her  tongue 
cleaving  to  her  palate  in  very  horror. 

“  Arrest  you  lor  conspiring  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment —  that  is,  lor  treason,”  continued  the  bearded  man, 
firmly.  “  Y'ou  will  please  to  come  with  us  at  once,  for  we 
have  orders ^o  convey  you  to  Vincennes.” 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  ghastliness  of  that  scene 
would  be  a  vain  work.  If  fainting  could  be  of  any  use, 
Madame  would  swoon  at  once ;  if  screaming  could  avail, 
sbe  would  throw  open  the  windows  and  awaken  tbe  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  but  tbe  four  bearded  men  will  not  so  much  as  let 
her  change  her  dress.  She  must  wrap  herself  up  warm, 
and  come  olT  to  the  cab  down-stairs  without  a  moment’s  loss 
of  time  ;  those  are  the  orders,  and  Madame  obeys  the  orders 
in  a  state  of  collapse  which  would  rend  the  hearts  of  any 
four  real  detectives  who  had  to  convey  so  pretty  a  woman 
to  a  fortress.  Happily  these  are  not  real  detectives,  but 
disguised  offleers,  Iriends  of  that  ingenious  Colonel  Casse- 
carreau’s;  and  right  well  they  play  their  parts  when  the 
cab  has  landed  Mme.  de  Sabretache  at  a  small  bouse  near 
the  Vincennes  fort,  and  when  she  is  conducted  up-stairs  to 
be  interrogated  by  three  other  officers  in  full  uniform  and 
spectacles. 
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TheM  officers  do  not  conceal  from  her  that  it  is  M.  de  I  from  the  cart  horse  stables,  where  they  had  been  busily 


Broglie’s  fixed  purpose  to  send  her  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Marguerite  in  punishment  for  her  seditious  doings ;  but 
they  admit  that  she  may  yet  be  freed  if  her  husband  will 
go  bail  for  her  being  of  good  behavior  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Here  might  be  a  triumphant  opportunity  for  poor 
Colonel  Sabretache  to  decline  going  bail  lor  any  such  tning 
nntil  tears  and  supplications  had  softened  his  heart;  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion  at  once,  and  chivalrously  con¬ 
sents.  He  pretends  to  have  hastened  after  his  wife  with 
post  speed  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  her  arrest ;  and  it  is 
a  pathetic  spectacle  enough  when  the  honest  fellow  puts  his 
pen  to  paper,  and  signs  a  declaration  that  his  wife  shall 
never  more  disobey  him.  The  officers,  however,  stipulate 
for  something  more  than  this.  They  feel  bound  to  warn 
Madame  that  if  she  divulges  aught  of  this  matter  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  arrest  her  again,  lest  the  rumor  of  their  ill- 
timed  leniency  should  act  'as  a  perilous  incentive  to  other 
rebels. 

But  there  is  no  fear  of  Madame’s  betraying  the  secret,  nor 
will  Mine,  de  Pumponnette,  whose  night  has  been  made 
hideous  by  a  similar  adventure,  betray  it.  We  add  with 
some  concern  that  since  this  gloomy  affair  the  cause  of 
“  little  Isidore  ”  has  lost  two  most  energetic  supporters. 
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CHAPTKR  XV.  A  MORNIN’G  MEKTIXQ  :  THE  LETTER 
AOAI.N. 

The  scarlet  and  orange  light  outside  the  malthouse  did 
not  penetrate  to  its  interior,  which  was,  as  usual,  lighted 
by  a  rival  ^low  of  similar  hue,  radiating  from  the  hearth. 

The  maltster,  after  having  lain  down  in  his  clothes  for  a 
few  hours.  Was  now  sitting  beside  a  three-legged  table, 
breakfasting  off  bread  and  bacon.  This  was  eaten  on  the 
latelcss  system,  which  is  performed  by  placing  a  slice  of 
read  upon  a  table,  the  meat  flat  upon  the  bread,  a  mus¬ 
tard  plaster  upon  the  meat,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  upon  the 
whole,  then  cutting  them  vertically  downwards  with  a  large 
pocket-knife  till  wood  is  reached,  when  the  severed  lump  is 
impaled  on  the  knife,  elevated,  and  sent  the  proper  way  of 
f<)od-  ^  The  maltster’s  lack  of  teeth  appeared  not  to  sensibly 
diminish  his  powers  as  a  mill.  He  had  been  without  them 
for  so  many  years  that  toothlessness  was  felt  less  to  be  a 
defect  than  hard  gums  an^  acquisition.  Indeed,  he  seemed 
to  afiproach  the  grave  as  a  hyperbolic  curve  approaches  a 
line  —  sheering  off  as  he  got  nearer,  till  it  was  doubtful  if 
he  would  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

In  the  ashpit  was  a 'heap  of  potatoes  roasting,  and  a 
boiling  pipkin  of  charred  bread,  called  “coffee,”  for  the 
benefit  of  whomsoever  should  cill,  for  Warren’s  was  a 
sort  of  village  club-house,  there  being  no  inn  in  the  place. 

“  I  say,  says  I,  we  get  a  fine  day,  and  then  down  comes 
a  snapper  at  night,”  was  a  remark  now  suddenly  heard 
spreading  into  the  malthouse  from  the  door,  which  had 
been  opened  the  previous  moment,  and  the  form  of  Henery 
Fray  advanced  to  the  fire,  stampiiH;  the  snow  from  his 
Mots  when  about  half-way  there.  The  speech  and  entry 
bad  not  seemed  to  be  at  all  an  abrupt  beginning  to  the 
maltster,  introductory  matter  being  often  omitted  in  this 
neightiorhood,  both  from  word  and  deed,  and  the  maltster 
having  the  same  latitude  allowed  him,  diil  not  hurry  to 
reply lie  picked  up  a  fragment  of  cheese,  by  pecking 
upon  it  with  his  knife,  as  a  butcher  picks  up  skewers. 

Henery  apfieared  in  a  drab  kerseymere  great-coat,  but¬ 
toned  oyer  bis  smock-frock,  the  white  skirts  of  the  latter 
being  visible  to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  below  the  coat¬ 
tails,  which,  when  you  got  used  to  the  style  of  dress,  looked 
natural  enough,  and  even  ornamental  —  it  certainly  was 
comfortable. 

Matthew  Moon,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and  other  carters  and 
wagoners  followed  at  his  heels,  with  great  lanterns  dangling 
from  their  hands,  which  showed  that  they  had  just  come 


engaged  since  four  o’clock  that  morning. 

“And  how  is  she  getting  on  without  a  baily?”  the 
maltster  inquired.  _ 

Henery  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  one  of  the  bitter 
smiles,  dragging  all  the  flesh  of  his  forehead  into  a  corru¬ 
gated  heap  in  the  centre.  . 

“  She’ll  rue  it  —  surely,  surely  I  ”  he  said.  “  Benjy 
Penny  ways  were  not  a  true  man  or  an  honest  baily  as 
bi"  a  betrayer  as  Joey  Iscariot  himself.  But  to  think  she 
can  manage  alone!  ”  He  allowed  his  head  to  swing  later¬ 
ally  three  or  four  times  in  silence.  “  Never  in  all  my 
creeping  up — never!” 

This  was  recognized  by  all  as  the  conclusion  of  some 
gloomy  speech  which  had  been  expressed  in  thought  alone 
during  the  shake  of  the  head;  Henery  meanwhile  retained 
several  marks  of  despair  upon  hLs  face,  to  imply  that  they 
would  be  required  Ibr  use  again  directly  he  should  go  on 
speaking.  , 

“  All  will  be  ruined,  and  ourselves  too,  or  there  s  no 
meat  in  gentlemen’s  houses !  ”  said  Mark  Clark,  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  ready  to  burst  all  links  of  habit.  ^ 

“  A  headstrong  maid,  that’s  what  she  is  —  and  won  t 
listen  to  no  advice  at  all.  Pride  and  vanity  have  ruined 
many  a  cobbler’s  dog.  Dear,  dear,  when  I  think  of  it,  I 
sorrows  like  a  man  in  travel !  ” 

“True,  Henery,  you  do,  I’ve  heard  ye,”  said  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  in  a  voice  of  thorough  attestation,  and  with  a 
wire-drawn  smile  of  misery. 

“  ’T would  do  a  martel  man  no  harm  to  have  what’s  un¬ 
der  her  bonnet,”  said  Billy  Smallbury,  who  had  just  en¬ 
tered,  bearing  his  one  tooth  before  him.  “  She  can  spaik 
real  language,  and  must  have  some  sense  somewhere.  Do 
ye  conceive  me?  ” 

“  I  do,  I  do ;  but  no  baily  —  I  deserved  that  place,” 
wailed  Henery,  signifying  wasted  genius  by  gazing  blankly 
at  visions  of  a  high  destiny  apparently  visible  to  him  on 
Billy  Smallbury’s  smock-frock.  “  There,  ’twas  to  be,  I 
suppose.  Your  lot  is  your  lot,  and  Scripture  is  nothing ; 
for  if  you  do  good  you  don’t  get  rewarded  according  to 
your  works,  but  are  cheated  in  some  mean  way  out  of  your 
recompense.”  _ 

“  No,  no;  I  don’t  agree  with’ee  there,”  said  Mark  Clark, 
decisively.  “  G)d’s  a  perfect  gentleman  in  that  respect.” 

“  Good  works  good  pay,  so  to  speak  it,”  attested  Joseph 
Poorgrass. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  as  a  sort  of  entr'acte  Henery 
turned  and  blew  out  the  lanterns,  which  the  increase  of 
daylight  rendered  no  longer  necessary  even  in  the  malt¬ 
house,  with  its  one  pane  of  glass. 

“  I  wonder  what  a  farmer-woman  can  want  with  a  harpsi¬ 
chord,  dulcimer,  planner,  or  whatever  ’tis  they  d’  call  it,” 
said  the  maltster.  “  Liddy  saith  she’ve  a  new  one.” 

“  Got  a  planner  ?  ” 

“  Aye.  Seems  her  old  uncle’s  things  were  not  good 
enough  for  her.  She’ve  bought  all  but  everything  new. 
There’s  heavy  chairs  for  the  stout,  weak  and  wiry  ones  for 
the  slender ;  great  watches  getting  on  to  the  size  of  clocks, 
to  stand  upon  the  chirabley-piece.” 

“  Pictures,  for  the  most  part  wonderful  frames.” 

“  Long  horse-hair  settles  for  the  drunk,  with  horse-hair 
pillows  at  each  end.”  , 

“  Looking-glasses  for  the  pretty.” 

“  Lying  books  for  the  wicked.” 

A  firm,  loud  tread  was  now  heard  stamping  outside ;  the 
door  was  opened  about  six  inches,  and  somebody  on  the 
other  side  exclaimed,  — 

“  Neighbors,  have  ye  got  room  for  a  few  new-born 
lambs  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  sure,  shepherd,”  said  the  conclave. 

The  door  was  flung  back  till  it  kicked  the  wall  and 
trembled  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  blow.  Mr.  Oak  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  entry  with  a  steaming  face,  hay-bands  wound 
about  his  ankles  to  keep  out  the  snow,  a  leather  strap 
round  his  waist  outside  the  smock-frock,  and  looking  alto¬ 
gether  an  epitome  of  the  world’s  health  and  vigor,  hour 
lambs  hung  in  various  embarrassing  attitudes  over  hit 


shoulders,  and  the  dog  George,  which  Gabriel  had  con¬ 
trived  to  fetch  from  Norcombe,  stalked  solemnly  behind. 

“  Well,  Shepherd  Oak,  and  how’s  lambing  this  year,  if 
I  may  say  it  V  ”  inquired  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

“  Terrible  trying,”  said  Oak.  “  I’ve  been  wet  through 
twice  a  day,  either  in  snow  or  rain,  this  last  fortnight. 
Cainy  and  I  haven’t  tined  our  eyes  to-night.” 

“  A  good  few  twins,  too,  I  hear,  so  to  speak  it  ?  ” 

“  Too  many  by  half.  Yes,  ’tis  a  very  queer  lambing  this 
year.  We  shan’t  have  done  by  Lady  Day.” 

“  And  last  year  ’twere  all  over  by  Sexagessamine  Sun¬ 
day,”  Joseph  remarked. 

”  Bring  on  the  rest,  Cain,”  said  Gabriel,  “  and  then  run 
back  to  the  ewes.  I’ll  follow  you  soon.” 

Cainy  Ball  —  a  cherry-faced  young  lad,  with  a  small 
circular  orifice  by  way  of  mouth,  advanced  and  deposited 
two  others,  and  retired  as  he  was  bidden.  Oak  lowered 
the  lambs  from  their  unnatural  elevation,  wrapped  them  in 
hay,  and  placed  them  round  the  fire. 

“  We’ve  no  lambing-hut  here,  as  I  used  to  have  at  Nor¬ 
combe,”  said  Gabriel,  “  and  ’tis  such  a  plague  to  bring  the 
weakly  ones  to  a  house.  If  ’twasn’t  for  your  place  here, 
maltster,  1  don’t  know  what  I  should  do,  this  keen  weather. 
And  how  is  it  with  you  to-day,  maltster?  ” 

“  Oh,  neither  sick  nor  sorry,  shepherd  ;  but  no  younger.” 

“Aye  —  I  understand.” 

“  Sit  down.  Shepherd  Oak,”  continued  the  ancient  man 
of  malt.  “  And  how  was  the  old  place  at  Norcombe  when 
ye  went  for  your  dog?  I  should  like  to  see  the  old  famil¬ 
iar  spot ;  but  faith,  I  shouldn’t  know  a  soul  there  now.” 

“  1  suppose  you  wouldn’t.  ’Tis  altered  very  much.” 

“  Is  it  true  that  Dicky  Hill’s  wooden  cider-house  is 
pulled  down  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes,  years  ago,  and  Dicky’s  cottage  just  above  it.” 

“  Well,  to  be  sure  1  ” 

“  Yes;  and  Tompkins’s  old  apple-tree  is  rooted  that  used 
to  bear  two  hogsheads  of  cider  with  its  own  apples,  an<l 
no  help  from  other  trees.” 

“  Rooted  ?  —  you  don’t  say  it  1  Ah  I  stirring  times  we 
live  in  —  stirring  times.” 

“  And  you  can  mind  the  old  well  that  used  to  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  place  ?  That’s  turned  into  a  solid  iron  pump 
with  a  large  stone  trough,  and  all  complete.” 

“  Dear,  dear — how  the  face  of  nations  alter,  and  what 
great  revolutions  we  live  to  see  nowadays  I  Yes  —  and  ’tis 
the  same  here.  They’ve  been  talking  but  now  of  the 
mis’ess’s  strange  doings.” 

“What  have  you  been  saying  about  her?”  inquired 
Oak,  sharply  turning  to  the  rest,  and  getting  very'  warm. 

“  These  middle-aged  men  have  been  pulling  her  over 
the  coals  for  pride  and  vanity,”  said  Mark  Clark  ;  “  but  I 
say,  let  her  have  rope  enough.  Bless  her  pretty  face  — 
shouldn’t  I  like  to  do  so  —  upon  her  cherry  lips  1  ”  The 
gallant  Mark  Clark  here  made  a  peculiar  and  well-known 
sound  with  his  own. 

“Mark,”  said  Gabriel,  sternly,  “now  you  mind  this: 
none  of  that  dalliance-talk  —  that  philandering  way  —  that 
dandle-smack-and-cotldle  style  of  yours  —  about  Miss  Ever- 
dene.  1  don’t  allow  it.  Do  you  hear  ?  ” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  as  the  old  woman  said,”  replied 
Mr.  Clark,  heartily. 

“  I  suppose  you’ve  been  speaking  against  her  ?  ”  said 
Oak.  turning  to  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  a  very  grim  look. 

“  No,  no  —  not  a  word  I  —  ’tis  a  real  joyful  jhing  that 
she’s  no  worse,  that’s  what  I  say,”  said  Joseph,  trembling 
and  blushing  with  terror.  “  Matthew  just  said  ”  — 

“  Matthew  Moon,  what  have  you  been  saying  ?  ”  asked 
Oak. 

“  I  ?  Wliy,  ye  know  I  wouldn’t  harm  a  worm  —  no,  not 
one  underground  worm  1  ”  said  Matthew  Moon,  looking 
very  uneasy. 

**  Well,  somebody  has  —  and  look  here,  neighbors.” 
Gabriel,  though  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  gentle  men 
on  earth,  rose  to  the  occasion  with  martial  promptness  and 
vigor.  *  “  That’s  my  fist.”  Here  he  placed  his  fast,  rather 
smaller  in  size  than  a  common  loaf,  in  the  mathematical 
centre  of  the  maltster’s  little  table,  and  with  it  gave  a  bump 
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or  two  thereon,  as  if  to  ensure  that  their  eyes  all  thoroughly 
took  in  the  idea  of  fistiness  before  he  went  further.  “  Now 
—  the  first  man  in  the  parish  that  I  hear  prophesying  bad 
of  our  mistress,  why  ”  (here  the  fist  was  raised  and  let 
fall,  as  Thor  might  have  done  with  his  hammer  in  assay¬ 
ing  it)  “  he’ll  smell  and  taste  that  —  or  I’m  a  Dutch¬ 
man.” 

All  earnestly  expressed  by  their  features  that  their  minds 
did  not  wander  to  Holland  for  a  moment  on  account  ot 
this  statement,  well  knowing  it  was  but  a  powerful  form  ot 
speech  :  but  were  deploring  the  difference  which  gave  rise  to 
the  figure  ;  and  Mark  Clark  cried  “  Hear,  hear,  as  the  under¬ 
taker  said.”  The  dog  George  looked  up  at  the  same  time 
after  the  shepherd’s  menace,  and  though  he  understood 
English  but  imperfectly,  began  to  growl. 

“  Now,  don’t  ye  take  on  so,  shepherd,  and  sit  down  !  ” 
said  Henery,  with  a  deprecating  peacefulness  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  in  Christianity. 

“  We  hear  that  ye  be  a  extraordinary  good  and  clever 
man,  shepherd,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  considerable 
anxiety,  from  behind  the  maltster’s  bedstead,  whither  he 
had  retired  for  safety.*-  “  ’Tis  a  great  thing  to  be  clever. 
I’m  sure,”  he  added,  making  small  movements  associated 
with  states  of  mind  rather  than  body ;  “  we  wish  we  were, 
don’t  we,  neighbors?  ” 

“  Aye,  that  we  do,  sure,”  said  Matthew  Moon,  with  a 
small,  anxious  laugh  towards  Oak,  to  show  how  very 
friendly  disposed  he  was  likewise. 

“  Who’s  been  telling  you  I’m  clever?  ”  said  Oak. 

“  ’Tis  blowed  about  from  pillar  to  post  quite  common,” 
said  Matthew.  “  We  hear  that  ye  can  tell  the  time  as 
well  by  the  stars  as  we  can  by  the  sun  and  moon,  shep¬ 
herd.” 

“  Yes,  I  can  do  a  little  that  way,”  said  Gabriel,  as  a 
man  of  medium  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

“  And  that  ye  can  make  sun-dials,  and  prent  folks’ 
names  upon  their  wagons  almost  like  copper-plate,  with 
beautiful  flourishes,  and  great  long  tails.  A  excellent  fine 
thing  for  ye  to  be  such  a  clever  man,  shepherd.  Joseph 
Poorgrass  used  to  prent  to  Farmer  James  Everdene’s 
wagons  before  you  came,  and  ’a  could  never  mind  which 
way'  to  turn  the  J’s  and  E’s  —  could  ye,  Joseph  ?  ”  Jo¬ 
seph  shook  his  head  to  express  how  absolute  was  the  fact 
that  he  couldn’t.  “  And  so  you  used  to  do  ’em  the  *wrong 
way,  like  this,  didn’t  ye,  Joseph  ?  ”  Matthew  marked  on 
the  dusty  floor  with  his  whip-handle 
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“  And  how  Farmer  James  would  cuss,  and  call  thee  a  fool, 
wouldn’t  he,  Joseph,  when  ’a  seed  his  name  looking  so 
inside-out-like?  ”  continued  Matthew  Moon,  with  feeling. 

“Aye — ’a  would,”  said  Joseph,  meekly.  “  But  you 
see,  I  wasn’t  so  much  to  blame,  for  them  J’s  and  E’s  are 
such  trying  sons  of  dogs  for  the  memory  to  mind  whether 
they  face  backward  or  forward  ;  and  I  always  had  such  a 
forgetful  memory,  too.” 

‘‘  ’Tis  a  very  bad  affliction  for  ye,  Joseph  Poorgrass  — 
being  such  a  man  of  calamity  in  other  ways.” 

“Well,  ’tis;  but  a  happy  providence  ordered  that  it 
should  be  no  worse,  and  I  feel  my  thanks.  As  to  shep¬ 
herd,  there,  I’m  sure  mis’ess  ought  to  have  made  ye  her 
baily  —  such  a  fitting  man  for’t  as  you  be.” 

“I  don’t  mind  owning  that  1  expected  it,”  said  Oak, 
frankly.  “  Indeed,  I  hoped  for  the  place.  At  the  same 
time  Miss  Everdene  has  a  right  to  be  her  own  baily  if  she 
chooses  —  and  to  keep  me  down  to  be  a  common  shepherd 
only.”  Oak  drew  a  slow  breath,  looked  sadly  into  the 
bright  ashpit,  and  seemed  lost  in  thoughts  not  of  the  most 
hopeful  hue. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  now  began  to  stimulate 
tbe  nearly  lifeless  lambs  to  bleat  and  move  their  limbs 
briskly  upon  the  hay,  and  to  recognize  for  the  first  time 
the  fact  that  they  were  born.  Their  noise  increased  to  a 
chorus  of  baas,  upon  which  Oak  pulled  the  milk-can  from 
before  the  fire,  and  taking  a  small  teapot  from  the  pocket 
of  his  smock-frock,  filled  it  with  milk,  and  taught  those  of 
the  helpless  creatures  which  were  not  to  be  restored  to 
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tlieir  dams  how  to  drink  from  the  spout  —  a  trick  they  ac¬ 
quired  with  astonishing  aptitude. 

’  “  And  she  don’t  even  let  ye  have  the  skins  of  the  dead 
lambs,  I  hear?  ”  resumed  Joseph  Poorgrass,  his  eyes  lin- 
(rering  on  the  operations  of  Oak  with  the  necessary  melan¬ 
choly. 

“i  don’t  have  them,”  said  Gabriel. 

»  Ye  be  very  badly  used,  shepherd,”  hazarded  Joseph 
again,  in  the  hope  of  getting  Oak  as  an  ally  in  lamentation 
after  all.  “  I  think  she’s  took  against  ye  —  that  I  do.” 

“  Oh,  no  —  not  at  all,”  replied  Gabriel,  hastily,  and  a 
licrh  escaped  him,  which  the  deprivation  of  lamb  skins 
could  hardly  have  caused. 

Before  any  further  remark  had  been  added  a  shade 
darkened  the  door,  and  Boldwood  entered  the  malthouse, 
bestowing  around  upon  each  a  nod,  of  a  quality  between 
friendliness  and  condescension. 

“  Ah  1  Oak,  I  thought  yoh  were  here,”  he  said.  “  I 
met  the  mail-cart  ten  minutes  ago,  and  a  letter  was  put  into 
my  hand,  which  I  opened,  without  reading  the  address. 

I  believe  it  is  yours.  You  must  excuse  the  accident, 
please.” 

“  Oh,  yes  —  not  a  bit  of  difference,  Mr.  Boldwood  — 
not  a  bit,”  said  Gabriel,  readily.  He  had  not  a  corre¬ 
spondent  on  earth,  nor  was  there  a  possible  letter  coming 
to  him,  whose  contents  the  whole  parish  would  not  have 
been  welcome  to  peruse. 

Oak  stepped  aside,  and  read  the  following  in  an  un¬ 
known  hand  :  — 

“  Deak  Friend,  —  I  do  not  know  your  name,  but  I 
think  these  lew  lines  will  reach  you,  which  I  write  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me  the  night  I  left  Weatherburj- 
in  a  reckless  way.  I  also  return  the  money  I  owe  you, 
which  you  will  excuse  my  not  keeping  as  a  gift.  All  has 
ended  well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  young  man  who  has  courted  me  for  some  time 
—  Sergeant  Troy,  of  the  11th  Dragoon  Guards,  now 
quartered  in  Melchester.  He  would,  I  know,  object  to 
my  having  received  anything  except  as  a  loan,  being  a 
man  of  great  respectability  and  high  honor  —  indeed,  a 
nobleman  by  blood. 

“  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  keep  the 
contelits  of  this  letter  a  secret  for  the  present,  dear  friend. 
We  mean  to  surprise  Weatherbury  by  coming  there  soon  as 
husband  and  wife,  though  1  blush  to  state  it  to  one  nearly 
a  stranger.  The  sergeant  grew  up  in  Weatherbury. 
Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness, 

“  I  am  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

“  Fanny  Robin.” 

“  Have  you  read  it,  Mr.  Boldwood  ?  ”  said  Gabriel ; 
‘  if  not,  you  had  better  do  so,  I  know  you  are  interested 
in  Fanny  Robin.” 

Boldwood  read  the  letter  and  looked  grieved. 

“  Fanny  —  poor  Fanny  !  the  end  she  is  so  confident  of 
has  not  yet  come,  she  should  remember  —  and  may  never 
come.” 

“  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sergeant  Troy  ?  ”  said 
Gabriel. 

“  H’m  —  I  am  afraid  not  one  to  build  much  hope  upon 
in  such  a  case  as  this,”  the  farmer  murmured,  *'  though  he’s 
a  clever  fellow,  and  up  to  everything.  A  slight  romance 
attaches  to  him,  too.  His  mother,  a  French  governess, 
was  married  to  a  poor  medical  man,  and  while  money  was 
forthcoming  all  went  on  well.  Unfortunately  for  the  boy, 
his  best  friends  died  ;  and  he  got  then  a  situation  as 
second  clerk  at  a  lawyer’s  in  Casterbridge.  He  stayed 
there  for  some  time,  and  might  have  worked  himself  into 
a  dignified  position  of  some  sort  had  he  not  indulged  in 
the  wild  freak  of  enlisting.  I  have  much  doubt  if  ever 
little  Fanny  will  surprise  us  in  the  way  she  mentions  — 
ve^  much  doubt.  A  silly  girl —  silly  girl  1  ” 

The  door  was  hurriedly  burst  open  again,  and  in  came 
running  Cainy  Ball  out  of  breath,  mouth  red  and  open, 
like  the  bell  of  a  penny  trumpet,  and  coughing  with  noisy 
vigor  and  great  distension  of  face. 


“  Now,  Cain  Ball,”  said  Oak,  sternly,  “  why  will  you 
run  so  fast  and  lose  your  breath  so  ?  I’m  always  telling 
you  of  it.” 

“  Oh  —  I  —  A  puff  of  mee  breath  —  went  —  the  wrong 
way,  please.  Mister  Oak,  and  made  me  cough  —  hok  — 
hok  —  hok  1  ” 

“  Well  —  what  have  you  come  for  ?  ” 

“  I’ve  run  to  tell  ye,”  said  the  junior  shepherd,  support¬ 
ing  his  exhausted  youthful  frame  against  the  doorjiost, 

“  that  you  must  come  directly.  Two  more  ewes  have 
twinned  —  that’s  what’s  the  matter.  Shepherd  Oak.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,”  said  Oak,  jumping  up,  and  dismissing 
for  the  present  his  thoughts  on  poor  Fanny.  “You  are  a 
good  boy  to  run  and  tell  me,  Cain,  and  you  shall  smell  a 
large  plum-pudding  some  day  as  a  treat.  But,  before  we 
go,  Cainy,  bring  the  tar-jiot,  and  we’ll  mark  this  lot  and 
have  done  with  ’em.” 

Oak  took  from  his  illimitable  pockets  a  marking  iron, 
dipped  it  into  the  pot,  and  imprinted  on  the  buttocks  of  the 
infant  sheep  the  initials  of  her  he  delighted  to  muse  on  — 

“  B.  E.,”  which  signified  to  all  the  region  round  that 
thenceforth  the  lambs  belonged  to  Farmer  Bathsheba 
Everdene,  and  to  no  one  else. 

“  Now,  Cainy,  shoulder  your  two,  and  off.  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Boldwood.”  The  shepherd  lifted  the  sixteen  large 
legs  and  four  small  bodies  he  had  himself  brought,  and 
vanished  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the  lambing  field 
hard  by  —  their  frames  being  now  in  a  sleek  and  hopeful 
state,  pleasantly  contrasting  with  their  death’s-door  plight 
of  half  an  hour  before. 

Boldwood  followed  him  a  little  way  up  the  field,  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  turned  back.  He  followed  him  again  with  a 
last  resolve,  annihilating  return.  On  approaching  the 
nook  in  which  the  fold  was  constructed,  the  farmer  drew 
out  his  pocket-book,  unfastened  it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie 
open  on  his  hand.  A  letter  was  revealed  —  Bathsheba’s. 

“  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  Oak,”  he  said,  with  unreal 
carelessness,  “  if  you  know  whose  writing  this  is  ?  ” 

Oak  glanced  into  the  book,  and  replied  instantly,  with 
a  flushed  face,  “  Miss  Everdene’s.” 

Oak  had  colored  simply  at  the  consciousness  of  sounding 
her  name.  He  now  felt  a  strangely  distressing  qualm  from 
a  new  thought.  The  letter  could  of  course  be  no  other 
than  anonymous,  or  the  inquiry  would  not  have  been  nec¬ 
essary. 

Boldwood  mistook  his  confusion :  sensitive  persons  are 
always  ready  with  their  “Is  it  I?”  in  preference  to  ob¬ 
jective  reasoning. 

“  The  question  was  perfectly  fair,”  he  returned  —  and 
there  was  something  incongruous  in  the  serious  earnestness 
with  which  he  applied  himself  to  an  argument  on  a  valen¬ 
tine.  “  You  know  it  is  always  expected  that  privy  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  made  ;  that’s  where  the  —  fun  lies.”  If  the 
word  “  fun  ”  had  been  “  torture,”  it  could  not  have  been 
uttered  with  a  more  constrained  and  restless  countenance 
than  was  Boldwood’s  then. 

Soon  parting  from  Gabriel,  the  lonely  and  reserved  man 
returned  to  his  house  to  breakfast  —  feeling  twinges  of 
shame  and  regret  at  having  so  far  exposed  his  moo<l  by 
those  fevered  questions  to  a  stranger.  He  again  placed 
the  letter  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  sat  down  to  think  of  the 
circumstances  attending  it  by  the  light  of  Gabriel’s  infor¬ 
mation.  * 

(To  bo  eontinaod.) 


I  AND  THE  GOVERNOR. 

IN  TWO.  PARTS. 

PART  1.  —  A  GREAT  DEAL  ABOUT  MYSELF. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,.  I  have  heard  of  Aurora 
Vernon.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor  of  ours,  but 
the  two  families  were  never  intimate ;  so  that  all  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  her  in  our  childish  days  was  confined  to  a 
sny  shaking  of  hands  when  our  respective  mothers  took  us 
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with  them  to  pay  formal  viaits.  But  even  then  she  was 
the  object  of  my  adoration.  Soon  after  my  mother’s  sec¬ 
ond  marriage  I  was  sent  to  school,  and  the  Vernons  left  the 
neighborhood  ;  but  I  always  remembered  the  lovely  little 
cbihi,  and  it  so  happened  that  she  was  often  at  the  seaside 
places  we  visited  in  the  holidays.  Wild  schoolboys  and 
much-looked-after  little  girls  do  not  know  much  of  each 
other  ;  and  even  when  we  did  meet  on  the  sands  or  the 
parade,  John,  who  is  two  years  older  than  I  am,  got  all 
the  benefit  of  the  few  remarks  she  made,  and  when  he  had 
said  his  say,  he  cried  to  me  to  “  Come  along,”  and  1  obedi¬ 
ently  went  along,  and  cast  no  longing,  lingering  looks  be¬ 
hind.”  My  stepfather  —  “  the  Governor  ”  was  the  title  he 
liked  the  best  —  was  too  young  and  full  of  life  to  suit  Mr. 
Vernon’s  sobriety,  so  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  elders 
of  the  two  families  became  more  formal  than  ever. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen,  and  John  close  on  bis  seven¬ 
teenth  birthday,  our  mother  suddenly  sent  for  us  from 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  half,  and  never  shall  1  forget 
the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  home.  My  mother  was  tear¬ 
ful,  and  a  little  cross,  poor  soul;  the  Governor  serious, 
silent,  and  depress! ngly  unlike  himself. 

“  Boys,”  said  my  mother,  when  the  servants  had  left  the 
room  after  dinner,  ”  I  have  sent  for  you  home  to  tell  you 
bad  news.  The  fortune  which  was  mine,  and  which  was 
to  be  yours  afterwards,  is  all  gone  —  dwindled  down  to  a 
few  paltry  hundreds  a  year,  partly  through  Captain  Frank¬ 
lin’s  mismanagement  of  my  property,  and  partly  through 
his  inordinate  extravagance.” 

We  were  astonished  at  the  warmth  of  my  mother’s  tone, 
and  quite  as  much  startled  at  first  by  the  sight  of  these 
two  at  odds,  who  had  always  hitherto  pulled  so  well  to¬ 
gether,  as  by  the  news  so  abruptly  told  to  us. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  the  poor  Governor.  I  can  see  him 
now,  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  as  m^  mother,  with 
a  fling  of  her  white  hand,  seemed  to  point  him  out  to  us  as 
some  one  we  must  look  at  to  despise,  and  giving  her  one 
reproachful  glance  which  made  her  burst  into  tears  anew. 
”  It  is  true.  Your  mother’s  money  has  dwindled  down  to 
a  sum  which  she  rightly  says  is  paltry  when  compared  with 
what  it  was,  and  what  is  far  worse  for  you  to  l^ar —  this 
old  home  that  you  love  so,  must,  I  am  sorely  afraid,  be 
sold.” 

1  looked  hastily  at  John ;  I  knew  how  he  loved  the 
place,  and  how  he,  as  being  next  heir,  took  a  greater  pride 
in  it  than  I  did  even. 

The  trial  was  for  the  moment  too  much  for  the  usual 
boyish  shyness  we  had  about  showing  our  feelings.  His 
brow  contracted,  he  colored,  started  to  his  feet,  and  turned 
round  to  the  Governor  with  a  quick  “  Oh,  I  say,  not  that  /  ” 

It  was  natural  enough,  and  the  Governor,  though  hor¬ 
ribly  disconcerted  by  it,  felt  it  to  be  so,  for  he  looked  pity¬ 
ingly  and  affectionately  at^John  as  he  said,  — 

■  “  And  1  am  the  cause —  I  am  to  blame.” 

I  shall  never  forget  it.  My  mother’s  sobs,  and  the 
Governor’s  face  full  of  misery,  made  me  inclined  to  cry, 
but  John  was  master  of  the  occasion.  After  that  involun¬ 
tary  outburst,  he  had  sat  down  again,  and  all  traces  of  his 
violent  emotion  were  banished  from  his  face  before  the 
Governor  had  finished  speaking,  I  think. 

“  Look  here,”  he  .said,  getting  up,  and,  boy  like,  see-saw¬ 
ing  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  —  “  look  here,  what  does  it  matter  ?  There’s  money 
enough  left  for  mother  to  be  comfortable,  and  we’ll  go  and 
work,  we  three,  for  ourselves.  What’s  the  good  of  a  shine  ? 
No  one’s  dead,  no  one’s  ill ;  so  it  might  m  worse.  Ix>ok 
here.  Governor,”  laying  bis  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
poor  dear  Governor,  who,  quite  cast  down,  was  resting  his 
head  on  his  arms  on  the  table  —  “  look  here,  mother,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  ” 

**  It  does  not  matter  a  bit,”  said  I,  following  suit  with 
hearty  good-will.  “  Where’s  the  use  of  a  shine  ?  ” 

We  were  but  boys,  and  ”  young  for  our  age,”  as  the 
saying  is,  and  we  did  not  express  ourselves  elegantly,  but 
we  meaift  what  we  said.  There  teas  a  shine  in  spite  of  all 
we  could  say,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  the  Governor 
went  off  to  Australia,  to  farm  on  no  capital  and  very  little 
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income,  and  that  my  mother  went  to  live  with  ray  father’s 
brother,  Richard  Manners,  lie  had,  at  a  great  sacrifice  to 
his  own  immediate  comfort,  saved  our  home  from  the  ham¬ 
mer  by  purchasing  the  estate  himself,  and  he  sent  us  back 
to  school,  and  afterwards  to  college,  paying  our  expenses 
partly  out  of  his  own  purse,  and  partly  out  of  the  remains 
of  ray  mother’s  fortune.  A  few  weeks  belore  my  mother’s 
death  (which  took  place  in  less  than  two  years  after  the 
Governor’s  departure),  she  confessed  to  me  how  bitterly 
she  regretted  that  her  unforgiving  spirit  and  harsh  words 
had  driven  from  her  side  the  husband  with  whom  she  bad 
so  happily  lived  for  nearly  seven  years. 

Aurora  Vernon  seemed  to  haunt  my  college  life.  I  saw 
her  “  with  childhood’s  starry  graces  lingering  yet  i’  the 
rosy  orient  of  young  womanhood,”  bright  and  beautiful  at 
some  gay  gathering,  or  Hitting  through  the  colleges  and 
halls  with  some  party  of  sight-seers ;  but  1  was  always  too 
shy  to  turn  ray  previous  aciiuaintance  with  her  to  account, 
although  I  was  on  speaking  terms  with  her  brother,  who 
was  at  the  same  university  with  me.  But  I  dogged  her 
steps  during  her  stay,  and  wrote  quires  of  rhapsoily  in  her 
honor,  and  she  was  to  ifie  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
radiant  and  lovely.  And  I  still  so  thought  of  her  when  I 
went  up  to  town  to  fill  a  diplomatic  post  obtained  for  me 
by  my  uncle.  I  think  I  had  been  in  London  nearly  a  year 
before  I  met  her.  It  was  at  a  dinner-party,  and  1  immedi¬ 
ately  (being  no  longer  shy)  got  presented  to  her,  and  we 
renewed  our  acquaintance  under  very  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  It  rested  with  me  now  whether  I  lost  sight  of  her 
again  or  not,  for  her  mother  was  disposed  to  be  friendly, 
and  asked  me  to  call.  It  so  happily  chanced  that  I  met 
her  almost  everywhere,  for  many  of  her  friends  were  also 
mine,  and  frequent  meetings,  and  the  prestige  of  old  ac¬ 
quaintance,  established  between  us  a  familiarity  which  to 
me  was  the  height  of  happiness. 

How  lovely  she  was  I  Tall  and  delicately  made,  but  not 
one  bit  fragile-looking,  with  a  complexion  as  tenderly 
tinted  as  a  wild  rose;  with  sunny  hair  that  always  at 
night  bad  flowers  nestling  in  its  glistening  ripples  ;  with  a 
graceful  gait  that  made  you  think  of  dancing,  and  walks 
over  breezy  downs ;  with  sunny  eyes  that  seemed  to  make 
the  eyes  they  looked  into  shine  with  reflected  brightness; 
with  a  sunny  smile  too,  that  was  the  very  soul  of  laughter, 
and  a  laugh  that  was  the  very  soul  of  mirth.  What  won¬ 
der  was  it  that  we  young  fellows  loved  her  and  paid  her 
homage,  and  that  older  men  envied  us  the  privilege  of 
dancing  and  flirting  with  her? 

For  a  year  I  was  entirely  happy,  seeing  her  almost  daily, 
and  sharing  with  many  others  the  sunny  smiles  impartially 
bestowed.  It  soon  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  she  pre¬ 
ferred  my  companionship  to  that  of  anv  other  of  her  nu¬ 
merous  acquaintances.  'To  me  she  would  talk  with  more 
vivacity  and  openness  than  she  displayed  in  a  conversation 
with  others;  for  although  she  was  always  animated,  there 
was  a  slight  reserve  sometimes  even  in  her  liveliness, 
which  those  who  knew  her  best  could  detect  in  a  moment. 

“  I  can’t  think  why  you  are  so  cool  to  Watty  Maxwell,” 
I  said  to  her  once,  when  that  youth  left  her  side  ap¬ 
parently  a  little  hurt  at  receiving  only  short  and  cold, 
albeit  polite,  answers  to  his  little  sprightlinesses.  He  is 
good  looking,  and  smart  enough  in  bis  talk  to  please  most 
women,  I  should  say.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  he  waltzes  beautifully.  But  since  I  knew 
for  a  fact  that  his  sister  refuses  all  invitations  because  she 
has  no  dress  good  enough  to  visit  in,  I  have  felt  inclined 
to  cut  him.” 

My  heart  sank.  Was  I  going  to  di.scover  that  my  ideal 
was  after  all  nothing  but  a  worldly  girl  who  despised  pov¬ 
erty  ■/  I  said  wonderingly, — 

“  Why,  what  upon  earth  has  he  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  “  we  all  know  in  what 
style  he  lives  —  his  expensive  lodging  —  his  horses.” 

I  understood  her;  she  did  not  like  Maxwell  because  he 
was  selfish.  I  said  that  perhaps  bis  people  hi<l  from  him 
that  they  were  so  poor.  She  shook  her  head,  smiling  at 
me  the  while,  and  went  on  to  say,  — 

“  And  I  cannot  endure  Mr.  Hinton,  he  is  always  detract- 
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ing  from  other  men’s  merits ;  nor  Mr.  Jackison,  who  is 
•Iways  quoting  the  Scriptures  at  improper  times,  and 
apropos  of  everything ;  nor  Mr.  Goldie,  whose  talk  is  like 
notbiog  so  much  as  the  jingling  of  money.” 

I  rallied  heron  her  warmth;  but  this  little  confession 
explained  to  me  how  it  was  that  one  or  two  of  the  most 
attractive  of  those  who  thronged  around  her  were  the 
least  favorably  regarded  by  her.  Some  meanness  that  our 
less  fine  instincts  might  never  have  detected  in  them  had 
offended  her  pure  nature ;  and  though  always  gentle  and 
courteous,  she  reserved  all  her  warmth  of  manner  for  those 
in  whom  the  faults  she  particularly  disliked  had  not  been 
revealed  to  her.  She  smiled  on  all,  she  danced  with  all, 
but  she  did  not  talk  to  all.  Every  one  said  she  was  lovely ; 
but  there  were  a  few  who  said  she  was  slow.  Slow  1  with 
that  joyous  laugh,  and  those  sunnv  charms,  and  that  quick 
admiration  of  anything  bright,  and  beautiful  ?  Slow  I  when 
she  could  talk  about  anything  but  doctrine,  politics,  and 
wickedness;  if  not  always  with  judgment  and  correct 
taste,  at  least  with  sincerity  and  vivacity?  But  she  did 
not,  as  I  have  said,  always  give  the  “  one  word  in  the  ear  ” 
to  those  to  whom  she  gave  the  “  one  touch  of  the  band ;  ” 
and  those  who  were  thus  excluded  from  the  inner  circle  of 
her  en/oura^e  were  such  men  as  those  above  mentioned, 
and  those  were  they  who  thought  her  slow.  She  was 
certainly  a  little  unforgiving,  for  although  she  smiled  her 
recognitions  of  those  who  left  her  circle,  her  smiles  were 
cold  and  momentary  ;  for  who  can  be  good-tempered  un¬ 
der  the  imputation  of  slowness?  Ah  me,  what  happy  days 
have  I  passed  in  her  society,  listening  to  her  singing  or 
her  lively  talk  I  1  like  to  recollect  bow  the  feeling  that 
would  have  been  only  sober  appreciation  of  what  was  good 
or  beautiful  was  kindled  into  glowing  admiration  bv  a 
spark  from  the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm.  I  like  to  recollect 
bow  she  bel[)ed  me  to  build  my  innumerable  castles  in  the 
air  with  words  of  such  hearty  encouragement  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  that  I  was  tempted  to  add  turret  to  turret  and  wing 
to  wing,  until  even  Gustave  Dord’s  pencil  would  have 
failed  to  do  them  justice.  And  I  love  to  recall  her  looks  of 
pity  and  her  words  of  kindness  to  any  one  in  trouble  or 
sorrow;  to  remember  her  cheerful  and  ungrudging  dutiful¬ 
ness  to  her  parents,  and  the  thousand  other  womanly  graces 
and  virtues  that  she  possessed^ 

I  loved  her  from  the  first  hour  of  my  meeting  her  in  the 
first  glory  of  her  young  beauty;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that 
I  could  not  ask  her  to  marry  me  on  two  hundred  a  year. 

1  never  even  thought  of  doing  it ;  and  as  she  did  not  seem 
to  expect  it,  and  showed  no  signs  of  loving  any  one  else, 
and  as  her  mother  did  not  resent  my  constantly  being  in 
attendance,  we  lived  most  happily  in  familiar  intercourse ; 
and  the  familiarity,  so  far  from  breeding  contempt,  only 
made  more  apparent  the  beauty  of  her  disposition,  and  did 
not  diminish  the  favor  with  which  she  appeared  to  regard 
me.  Langford  certainly  gave  me  a  heartache  for  one 
whole  day  by  saying  that  “  this  kind  of  thing  cannot  go 
on  forever  ;  ”  and  as  his  wife  only  looked  grave  when  he 
said  it,  I  felt  quite  unhappy,  and  even  thought  that  Au¬ 
rora  herself  looked  less  bright  than  usual  when  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  her  society  in  the  evening. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  I  got.  that  attack  of 
bronchitis  that  nearly  knocked  me  oVer.  What  a  time  of 
misery  it  was  I  1  shudder  now  at  the  remembrance  of 
those  dreary  nights  when  1  lay  awake  staring  at  the  fire, 
every  nerve  racked  by  the  sound  of  my  landlady’s  snores, 
for  the  kind  soul  always  insisted  upon  sitting  up  with  me, 
but  never  by  any  chance  kept  awake.  In  the  rare  hours 
of  sunshine  we  had  during  that  dismal  wintry  weather, 
Aurora  would  come  herself  to  ask  after  me,  and  her  clear 
young  voice  found  its  way  up  to  my  sick-room,  and  re 
freshed  me  like  a  breath  of  summer  air ;  and  I  used  to  feel 
that  the  sight  of  her  was  the  only  thing  which  could  has¬ 
ten  a  recovery  that  the  authorities  pronounced  to  be  a  de¬ 
cidedly  slow  one.  It  was  in  the  first  days  of  my  convales¬ 
cence  that  I  got  the  news  of  my  uncle  Richard’s  death,  and 
John’s  accession  to  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  It  had 
always  been  considered  likely  that  John  would  come  into 
something  handsome  at  the  death  of  one  who  had  so  nobly 


come  to  our  help  in  our  time  of  need ;  but  we  had  never 
dreamt  that  bis  generosity  would  be  extended  to  me,  who 
had  not  exclusively  devote  myself  to  the  care  and  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  declining  years,  as  my  brother  had  done. 
When  therefore  1  heard  that  a  handsome  share  of  my  un¬ 
cle’s  property  had  fallen  to  me,  I  was  overwhelmed,  and 
John’s  grateful  remembrance  of  his  benefactor  could  not 
be  more  heartfelt  than  mine.  He  had  given  back  to  John 
his  old  home  and  his  place  in  the  world ;  but  for  me  he 
had  removed  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  the  mountain  of  im¬ 
possibility  that  bad  stood  between  me  and  happiness  in 
the  landscape  of  my  future. 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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A  NBW  operetta  by  Johann  Strauss,  entitled  “  Doctor 
Fledermaus,”  is  in  preparation  at  Vienna. 

In  Antwerp  a  new  Flemish  opera  by  J.  Merten,  named 
“  Thekla,”,has  been  produced  with  success. 

The  Czar  will  this  summer  again  visit  Ems,  taking  up 
his  residence  as  usual  at  the  “  Four  Towers.”  He  humor¬ 
ously  calls  these  “  Four  Towers  ”  his  summer  quarters. 

A  cuitious  novelty  has  been  introduced  at  Parisian 
dinner  tables.  It  is  to  have  on  the  back  of  the  menu  a 
short  biographical  notice  of  the  persons  who  compose  the 
company. 

Roman  excavations  of  late  have  been  somewhat  fruit¬ 
ful.  On  the  Esquiline  a  perfect  statue  of  J uno,  two  others 
representing  Camillus  and  iEsculapins,  six  statues  of 
Venus,  most  of  them  headless,  and  about  forty  pieces  of  a 
colossal  female  statue,  not  yet  named  by  the  antiquarians, 
have  been  unearthed.  Near  the  gate  of  San  Lorenzo,  half 
a  mile  from  the  railway  teminus,  the  remains  of  a  forum, 
surrounded  by  arcades,  has  also  been  discovered.  The 
necessary  foundation  for  what  is  now  commonly  called 
“  Roma  Nuova  ”  is  daily  adducing  fresh  evidences  of  the 
extent  of  the  “  Old  Rome.” 

The  late  Alexandre  Dumas  is  now  asserted  to  have  left 
three  unpublished  dramatic  works,  in  addition  to  the  drama 
of  “  La  Jeunesse  de  Louis  XIV.,”  produced  this  week  at 
the  Od^on.  One  is  a  ”  Romeo  and  Juliet,”  in  verse,  quite 
complete,  and  which  was  to  have  been  produced  in  the 
Odcon  in  1869,  but  was  shelved  on  account  of  a  difficulty 
in  finding  a  suitable  Juliet.  The  two  others  consist  of  part 
of  a  drama,  “  The  Death  of  Porthos,”  a  piece  written  at  the 
actor  Dumaine’s  request,  and  three  scenes  of  “Joseph 
Balsamo.”  Dumas  is  said  to  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  all 
I  three  of  these  works. 

The  French  papers,  and  critics,  and  actors,  and  mana- 

fers  are  in  ecstasies  of  admiration  and  of  grief  relative  to 
lescl^e,  yet  in  her  life  she  had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  it  is  said 
that  her  earnings  were  so  inconsiderable  that  she  nearly 
always  had  to  suffer  from  privation,  and  to  live  a  life  of 
great  economy,  being  obliged  to  walk  home  from  the  Gym- 
nase  at  one  o’clock  at  night,  to  save  three  francs  for  a  cab. 
Sentiment  in  the  bosom  has  seldom  any  connection  with 
hard  cash  in  the  pocket.  M.  Dumas  will  shortly  publish 
the  correspondence  of  Mile.  Descl^e,  together  with  a  mem¬ 
oir  of  the  distinguished  actress. 

An  amiable  old  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  used  to 
say,  when  any  one  did  anything  particularly  ridiculous, 
“  All  the  fools  ain’t  dead  yet,  and  won’t  be  as  long  as  I  live, 
I  expect.”  Certainly  there  is  at  least  one  gigantic  sim¬ 
pleton  alive  in  England,  —  the  weak-minded  person  who 
writes  this  frotn  IWhester  to  the  editor  of  the  London 
Athenaum;  “Permit  me  to  suggest  that  an  edition  of 
Dickens’s  Works  should  be  brought  out  in  classical  English. 
The  words  used  in  the  author’s  works  are  extremely  disa¬ 
greeable  to  read.  I  think  that  the  language  of  the  lower 
'  orders  ought  never  to  appear  in  print.”  We  should  like 
to  possess  a  photograph  of  the  phrenological  developments 
of  the  man  who  wrote  that.  “  Jeemes  Yellowplush  ”  never 
did  anything  more  delicious  than  the  last  sentence. 
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The  Levant  Herald  states  that  M.  Lifonti,  a  well-known 
local  artist  of  Constantinople  and  manufacturer  of  stringed 
instruments,  has  just  perfected  a  most  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism,  which,  applied  internally  to  pianos,  greatly 
assists  the  beginner  and  early  student  in  the  practice  of 
that  instrument.  Several  of  the  best  pianists  of  the  city 
have  tried  the  new  invention,  and  warmly  approve  its 
artistic  simplicity  and  ingenuity,  and  its  practical  utility. 
It  in  no  way  alters  the  tone  of  the  piano,  but  the  practiser 
who  uses  an  instrument  to  which  it  is  applied  acquires 
speedily  a  force  and  gradation  of  touch  and  facility  of  ex¬ 
ecution  which  it  takes  long  and  laborious  pains  to  master 
under  the  old  system. 

Thr  drama  in  China  has  ,come  into  serious  collision 
with  the  constituted  authorities,  as  witness  the  following 
curious  proclamation  which  has  been  recently  issued  at 
Shanghai :  — 

“  Whereas  the  literati  of  Shanghai,  Cheng  Kuei-yin  and 
others,  have  petitioned,  setting  forth  that  on  the  foreign 
settlements  the  numerous  theatres  encourage  dissipation, 
and  lead  to  good  people  being  contaminated  by  contact 
with  the  bad :  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  actor,  Yang 
Y^lin,  his  examination  has  brought  to  light  proofs  of  a  life 
of  immorality.  They  therefore  pray  that  he  be  severely 
dealt  with,  and  that  a  proclamation  be  issued,  ordering 
all  beads  of  families  to  control  their  female  members  and 
not  allow  them  to  enter  the  theatres.  On  receipt  of  this 
petition,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  police  magistrate  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Mixed  Court  magistrate  to  issue  a  prohibitory 
notice  to  the  above  effect ;  and  be  it  hereby  known  to  all 
people  of  this  town  that  the  heads  of  families  are  ordered  to 
restrict  their  women  and  prohibit  them  from  attending  the 
theatres,  in  order  that  the  morality  of  the  place  be  not  in¬ 
jured.  Let  each  one  tremblingly  obey." 

It  is  only  fair  on  tobacco  to  point  out  (that  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  clearing  itself  from  many  of  the  serious  charges 
brought  against  it.  It  has  been  frequently  and  persist¬ 
ently  alleged  that  among  other  ill  effects  (besides  death 
and  madness)  produced  by  tobacco  is  destruction  of  the 
teeth.  This,  it  appears,  is  entirely  a  mistake.  Instead  of 
tobacco  causing  the  teeth  to  decay,  it  is  the  very  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  them,  and  those  who  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  teeth  should  immediately  take  to  smoking,  if 
they  have  not  already  indulged  in  the  habit.  At  a  lecture 
on  teeth,  laughing-gas,  and  electricity  as  connected  with 
dental  surgery,  delivered  last  month  in  London  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  the  lecturer  observed  that  it  was  popularly 
considered  that  the  practice  of  smoking  deteriorated  the 
teeth.  “  There  could."  he  added.  “  be  no  greater  fallacy. 
It  was  true  that  it  sometimes  discolored  the  teeth,  but  it  did 
not  cause  decay ;  on  the  contrary,  it  prevented  decay  on 
acccount  of  the  disinfecting  properties  of  tobacco  smolce." 
This  leaves  the  British  Anti-Tobacco  Association  and  other 
kindred  bodies  in  a  very  disagreeable  position,  for  it  de¬ 
stroys  all  confidence  in  the  awful  predictions  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  uttering  as  to  the  fate  of  smokers.  If  tobacco 
does  not  injure  llie  teeth,  but  is  in  fact  good  for  them, 
perhaps  it  does  not  shorten  life,  but  is  (even  favorable  to 
longevity. 

In  a  note  to  the  editor  of  The  Academy,  Mr.  F.  J.  Fur- 
nival  throws' some  fresh  light  on  a  much-disputed  passage 
in  “Romeo  and  Juliet."  He  says:  An  enormous  amount 
of  needless  difficulty  has  been  made  over  this  compara¬ 
tively  simple  passage  by  so-called  emenders  of  Shakespeare. 
These  folk  have  first  created  the  puzzle,  and  then  puzzled 
themselves  and  their  readers  over  it.  Juliet  says  : 

“  Spred  thy  close  curtain,  Ijove-pcrforming  night, 

That  run-awayes  eyes  may  winckc,  and  Romeo  | 

Leape  to  these  armes,  vntalkt  of  and  vnseene." 

These  “  run-awayes  "  are  therefore  beings  who  can  see  and 
talk,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  material  for  scandal,  and 
who’ll  give  tongue  freely  as  soon  as  they  spy  it.  Was  the 
word  “  runaway  ”  then  ever  used  in  Elizabeth's  or  James’s 
time  as  equivalent  with  the  gadabout,  prier,  or  runagate,  or 


I  vagabondizer,  that  Juliet  alludes  to?  It  was.  Cotgrave, 

I  in  1611,  gives  — 

I  “  Fugitif  .  .  .  gadding,  flitting,  runneaway,  runagate,  quickly 
I  gone,  of  no  continuance. 

i  “  Roder.  To  roame,  wander,  vagabondize  it,  rogue  abroad 
run  up  and  down,  flit  here  and  there,  trot  all  the  countrey  over. 

I  “  Roder  le$  rues.  To  jet,  walke,  trot  up  and  down  the  street 
,  (especially  anights),  to  see  the  town  served. 

!  “  Rodenr ;  m.  A  vagabond,  roamer,  wanderer,  street-walker 

;  highway-beater;  a  rolling  ston'e,  one  that  doe.s  nought  but  run 
'  here  and  there,  trot  up  and  down,  rogue  all  the  countrey  over. 

I  “  V^ahond.  A  vagaltond,  roamer,  earth-planet,  wandering 
I  idlesbie,  ranging  or  gadding  rogue. 

j  "Trotteur  ...  an  earth-planet;  a  roamer,  gadder,  wanderer 
1  up  and  down.” 

1  “  Een  rajnionrft,  a  Vagabond,  or  a  Runnegate.”  (Hexham, 

1  1660.) 

!  Shakespeare’s  runawayes,  runagates,  or  runabouts,  were 
j  the  rodeurs  des  rues  with  a  different  object,  men  who  would 
j  leave  no  young  lovers  “  vntalkt  of  and  vnseene,’’  while  the 
light  lasted.  ^ 

1  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  gives 
I  the  following  account  of  the  new  old  play  at  the  Odeon :  — 
i  “  La  Jeunesse  de  Louis  XIV.”  has  at  length  been  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Oddon  now  that  the  author  is  dead  and  buried 
I  and  is  unable  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  posthumous  success. 
I  The  comedy  of  Dumas  the  elder  was  originally  meant  for  the 
Theatre  Fran<;ais,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  it  for  a  bet 
I  in  three  days ;  it  was  accepted  by  the  manager,  but  the 
I  censors  mutilated  it  to  such  a  degree  that  the  author  with- 
I  drew  his  work,  had  it  performed  at  Brussels,  and  out  of 
I  spite  dedicated  it  to  a  well-known  Republican  of  the  name 
I  of  Noel  Parfait.  Dumas  the  younger  recently  touched  up 
I  the  piece  for  the  Odeon,  and  it  is  said  that  the  censors 
i  showed  themselves  more  indulgent  and  merely  cut  out  two 
!  phrases,  one  which  Prince  Bismarck  might  have  considered 
objectionable,  and  another  on  clemency,  which  it  seems  is 
not  a  Conservative  virtue.  In  the  first  act  we  have  Louis 
XIV.  falling  in  love  with  Mazarin's  niece,  Marie  Mancini, 
whilst  Anne  of  Austria  is  endeavoring  to  bring  about  the 
I  marriage  of  her  son  with  the  Princess  Marguerite  of  Savoy, 
and  whilst  the  Cardinal  is  bent  on  trying  to  get  King 
Charles  out  of  France.  It  is  in  this  act  that  Molicre  is 
presented  to  his  Majesty.  The  second  and  third  acts, 
which  are  rather  dull,  are  taken  up  with  the  increasing 
passion  of  Louis  for  the  Cardinal’s  niece  and  the  ambitious 
project  of  Mazarin,  who  sees  himself  uncle  of  the  King. 
Has  not  the  whole  Court  seen  his  Majesty,  while  sheltered 
from  a  storm  beneath  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes, 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Marie  Mancini  ?  There  is  a  hunt¬ 
ing  scene  here  with  a  real  pack  of  hounds.  In  the  fourth 
act  many  mysteries  are  unravelled,  and  the  King’s  pride 
is  sorely  wounded.  He  discovers  that  he  has  a  rival  in  the 
person  of  the  Comte  de  Guiche.  In  the  fifth  act  Louis  is 
a  King;  he  taps  his  boot  with  his  riding-whip,  and  says, 
‘‘L’^tat  e’est  moi  ”  — the  briefest  Constitution  France  has 
ever  had.  He  dismisses  the  Parliament,  and  himself 
announces  to  Marie  Mancini  the  termination  of  their  foolish 
love  passage. '  Marie  protests,  then  yields ;  she  has  at  least 
the  satisfaction  to  see  her  Royal  lover  moved  to  tears. 
Dumas  puts  in  her  mouth  the  words  attributed  to  her  in 
more  than  one  memoir:  “  Vous  fetes  roi,  vous  pleurez,  et 
je  pars.”  And  Louis  allowed  her  to  depart,  but  not  without 
a  pang.  He  consulted  Mazarin,  and  told  the  Cardinal  how 
he  loved  his  niece ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King  of 
Spain  offered  him  peace  and  his  daughter.  “  It  is  your 
advice  I  demand,”  says  Ix>uis.  “  Shall  I  marry  your  niece 
or  the  Infanta  ?  ”  Mazarin  throws  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  Majesty,  and  counsels  him  to  marry  the  Infanta  in  the 
interest  of  the  glory  of  his  King  and  the  grandeur  of  France. 
So  ihe  curtain  falls,  not  on  a  wedding  but  on  a  quarrel  and 
the  patriotism  of  an  Italian  churchman  who  had  ruled 
France  under  strange  conditions  and  even  when  he  was  in 
exile.  Nothing  that  acting,  scenery,  and  dresses  could  do 
was  spared  to  secure  the  success  of  “  La  Jeunesse  de  Louia 
XIV.” 
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MONTHLIES  AND  WEEKLIES. 

Some  surprise  has  been  expressed  in  England  at  the 
ladJea  discontinuance  of  the  Saint  PauU  magazine,  a 
monthly,  and  the  substitution  by  the  publisher  of  a  new 
weekly  called  The  Saturday  Journal.  The  Saint  Pauls 
msitazine  was  regarded  with  favor,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  more  reason  why  it  should  suddenly  die,  than  should  any 
one  of  the  many  monthly  magazines  of  its  class,  published 


ghoulil  not  follow  its  course  ;  at  any  rate,  the  publisher 
darkly  hints  at  this,  when  he  explains  that  the  change  was 
made,  “  for  reasons  connected  with  the  present  aspects 
of  popular  literature  in  general,  and  the  relations  of  shil¬ 
ling  magazines  to  the  wants  of  periodical  readers.”  E.x- 
plains,  we  say,  though  we  do  not  ourselves  feel  much 
wiser  after  this  oracular  statement. 

We  leave  the  question  of  English  monthlies  and  week¬ 
lies,  and  ask,  in  the  case  of  our  own  literature,  if  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  tliat  monthlies  are  going  the  way 
of  the  (juarterlies,  and  that  weeklies,  like  the  lean  kine  of 
Pharaoh,  are  tp  swallow  ail  the  fat  cattle.  In  a  previous 
paper  we  have  undertaken  to  show  that  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  is  gaining  in  strength  in  America,  and  to  explain  why 
the  current  of  American  thought  and  art  should  set  in  this 
direction.  It  certainly  is  a  fact  to-day  that  authorship 
finds  periodicals  rather  than  books  its  best  medium,  both 
for  reaching  a  wide  audience  and  for  earning  a  livelihood. 
Setting  aside  those  who  have  a  distinct  olHcial  connection 
with  journals,  as  editors  and  staflf  officers,  the  men  and 
women  who  are  not  journalists  but  litterateurs,  who  would 
always,  other  things  being  equal,  prefer  to  write  books, 
find  themselves  writing  for'  the  magazines  and  papers,  and 
either  vivisecting  their  books  into  magazine  articles,  or 
afterward  combining  these  articles  into  books. 

We  do  not  for  ourselves  see  any  real  conflict  between 
monthlies  and  weeklies,  and  the  only  effect  of  their  rivalry, 
in  our  judgment,  will  be  to  define  more  exactly  the  limits 
of  each  form  of  publication,  and  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection  to  determine  the  character  of  literature  which 
each  should  include.  There  are  certain  conditions  in  the 
pnblication  of  each  which  help  to  fix  this.  It  is  evident, 
for  example,  that  the  very  size  of  a  Tnonthly  magazine 
enables  it  to  present  special  topics  with  a  deliberateness 
which  the  weekly  does  not  permit.  A  writer  who  desires 
to  treat  some  literary  topic,  as  Miss  Preston,  for  example, 
treated  “  Mistral’s  Calendau  ”  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Atlantic,  requires  the  space  which  a  monthly  alone  can 
give ;  the  interest  of  the  article  ought  not  to  be  suspended 
by  an  arbitrary  division  into  two  or  more  papers  for  a 
weekly.  There  is,  besides,  a  certain'  leisure  about  a 
monthly  magazine  which  renders  such  an  article  more  in 
place  there  than  it  could  be  in  a  weekly.  Again,  there 
Are  questions  of  importance  which  daily  newspapers  and 
weekly  journals  are  examining  with  frequent  returns,  but 
the  journalist  is  hampered  by  his  limited  space  and  the 
impatience  of  his  readers,  who  are  only  snatching  their 


lunches  of  reading  from  him  ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  relief  to 
him,  but  a  positive  gain  to  the  fair  and  full  discussion  of 
the  subject,  when  he  can  review  the  whole  matter  under 
many  aspects  in  the  more  generous  scope  of  a  magazine 
article.  So.  too,  a  writer  whose  subject  weighs  upon  him 
too  heavily  to  permit  his  writing  an  entire  book,  may  yet 
I  deliver  himself  with  force  and  satisfactory  fulness  in  a 
magazine  paper.  ”  I  must  write  a  pamphlet  or  I  shall 
burst,”  Dr.  Arnold  used  to  say,  and  pamphlets  with  us  are 
generally  articles  in  monthlies. 

When  it  comes  to  what  is  more  distinctively  literature, 
there  also  remains  a  distinct  field  for  the  monthlies.  It  is 
true  that  the  weeklies  may  divide  with  them  here  the 
'  claim  for  many  forms  of  literature.  The  short  poems  will 
^  otlener  he  found  in  the  papers.  The  Spectator,  for  iii- 
:  stance,  in  England,  prints  more  good  short  poems  than 
I  any  of  the  monthlies',  and  that  our  monthlies  print  the  best 
'  short  poems  is  because  the  literary  air  is  clearest  as  yet 
j  round  the  magazine  ;  given  a  gowl  literary  weekly,  or  one 
having  such  elements  as  The  Spectator,  and  sonnets  and 
short  poems  would  set  toward  it  most  surely.  Serial 


!  we  suspect  that  in  time  the  weeklies  will  outstrip  the 
j  monthlies  in  this  respect,  but  they  will  always  be  at  the 
I  disadvantage,  which  the  monthly  h.as  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
compelling  the  novel-reader  to  interrupt  his  reading  in  an 
I  arbitrary  fashion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  requiring  the 
writer  to  adjust  his  story  to  the  exigencies  of  publication. 
But  the  magazine  must  have  the  advantage  still  of  giving 
short  stories  complete,  as  a  weekly  cannot ;  of  printing 
poems  too  long  for  a  weekly  and  too  short  for  a  book  ;  of 
containing  romances  which  would  be  grievously  wronged 
if  cut  in  sunder ;  of  giving  whatever  would  be  best  read 
at  one  sitting,  yet  required  by  the  conditions  of  its  art  to 
describe  a  parabolic  curve  in  its  movement.  Then,  too, 
in  the  department  of  criticism,  while  it  is  true  that  weeklies 
could  criticise,  and  the  whole  body  of  criticism  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  number  of  a  monthly  could  be  divided  into 
the  four  numbers  of  a  weekly,  it  also  remains  that  the 
writer  of  criticism  for  a  monthly  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
full  and  thorough  analysis  which  the  crowding  of  other 
material  in  a  weekly  is  not  likely  to  permit,  and  he  has 
besides  the  advantage  of  working  less  for  immediate  pub¬ 
lication,  and  more  for  perfection  of  treatment.  We  have 
hardly  more  than  touched  our  subject,  and  have  quite  left 
out  any  definition  of  a  weekly ;  of  that  at  another  time. 

NOTES. 

—  “A  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ”  is  the  modest  title  of  a  hand-book  first  issued  by 
I  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press, 
j  Cambridge,  in  the  spring  of  1872.  The  book  was  en¬ 
larged  last  year,  and  has  been  still  further  improved  the 
present  season.  It  is,  as  its  sub-title  declares,  a  compact 
itinerary  of  the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  It  difl'ers  from  other  guide-books  in  describing 
one  continuous  route,  arranged  to  take  in  the  maximum  of 
what  is  best  worth  seeing,  with  the  minimum  of  travel. 
Indeed,  its  excellence  is  discovered  in  what  it  does  nut 
contain,  as  well  as  in  what  it  does.  It  does  not  bewil- 
I  der  the  reader  by  a  great  variety  of  expensive  routes  of 
inferior  interest,  nor  does  it  give  valuable  space  to  the 
propagation  of  twaddle.  The  poetry  which  it  quotes 
could  all  be  got  into  a  page  of  the  book.  It  is  a  book 
moreover  for  the  tourist  who  is  nut  ashamed  to  travel 
economically,  and  it  assumes  him  to  be  a  person  of  selt- 
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respect  and  intelligence.  We  mention  some  of  the  points 
in  which  the  book  may  claim  special  value. 

1.  Lb  introductory  hints.  These  thirty  pages  are  full 
of  brief  suggestions  for  the  tourist  in  making  his  prepara* 
tions  for  the  journey ;  his  travelling  impedimenta,  the 
books  to  consult,  the  provision  for  money,  the  various 
steamship  lines,  etc.  2.  Its  method.  It  leads  the  traveller 
by  an  intelligible  route,  carefully  chosen,  to  bring  in  the 
most  notable  sights  that  one  would  wish  to  see,  in  a  trip 
of  a  few  weeks’  duration.  3.  Its  exact  information.  Like 
Baedeker’s  books,  this  is  scientific  in  its  arrangement  of  dis¬ 
tances,  prices,  hotels,  modes  of  conveyance,  and  constantly 
gives  the  traveller  useful  hints,  saving  time,  money,  and 
vexation.  4.  The  traveller's  calendar.  An  entirely  new 
feature,  giving  the  time  and  place  of  ecclesiastical  and 
popular  festivals,  pilgrimages,  fairs,  etc.  Many  a  traveller 
has  just  missed  a  most  interesting  local  celebration  for 
lack  of  this  useful  guide.  5  Eminent  preachers.  A  list 
of  the  most  noted  preachers  in  Edinburgh  and  J.iondon, 
with  the  places  of  service.  6.  Maps,  occupying  two  pages 
each,  not  flapping  out  from  the  book,  nor  tucked  into 
pockets,  but  handy  for  reference  and  free  from  needless 
details.  The  book  is  stoutly  bound  in  red  leather,  and  the 
experience  of  travellers  who  have  used  it  thus  far  is  most 
heartily  in  its  favor.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  cheap  and  thorough  guide  to  be  found  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

—  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  minor  excellences 
in  Mr.  Gilman’s  “  First  Steps  in  General  History,”  just 
ready  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  is  the  reference  made  to  books  that  will 
further  inform  the  reader.  Every  little  while  one  finds  a 
foot-note  referring  not  so  much  to  authorities  for  statements 
in  the  text,  as  to  illustrative  books,  like  Shakespeare’s 
plays,  Scott’s  novels,  or  books  recounting  particular  periods 
of  history.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  suggestive  bibli¬ 
ography  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  giving  the  names  of 
books  that  may  be  consulted  in  each  division  of  the  history. 
This  will  be  helpful  both  to  teacher  and  scholar.  We  like 
the  author’s  reference  to  books  which  are  not  generally 
considered  histories,  for  a  reader  who  knows  a  period  only  | 
by  disjointed  facts  has  missed  the  truthfulness  of  the 
picture,  and  that  will  be  supplied  by  the  romance  of  Walter 
Scott,  the  moral  lives  of  Plutarch,  or  the  character  sketches 
of  Shakespeare.  The  book  becomes  thus  not  only  a  text¬ 
book,  but  a  guide  to  historical  reading,  and  an  enticement 
to  ready  scholars. 

—  The  New  Orleans  Times  calls  attention  to  the  proj¬ 
ect  for  protecting  the  lowlands  of  the  delta  from  overflow. 
Formerly  the  system  of  levees,  though  imperfect  and 
piecemeal,  was  yet  under  the  control  of  men  who  had 
knowledge,  foresight,  and  means  to  keep  it  in  some  sort  of 
good  repair ;  since  the  war,  the  riparian  proprietors  have 
failed  to  do  even'  the  little  that  was  done  before,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  lands. 
The  report  of  Humphreys  and  Abbot  on  '•  The  Physics 
and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River  ”  considered  the 
best  means  of  protecting  the  lowlands  and  rendering  avail¬ 
able  for  agriculture  seven  million  acres  of*  land  capable  of 
raising  a  bale  of  cotton  to  an  acre.  The  *  Times  calls  on 
Congress,  since  it  has  undertaken  to  centralize  govern¬ 
ment,  to  set  in  operation  measures  to  this  en  t.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  government  should  be  so  called  upon  ;  but 
if  a  sounder,  more  righteous  policy  had  been  pursued  by 
the  government  toward  Louisiana,  we  might  have  hoped 
that  t&e  State  would  be  in  a  position  now  to  do  the  work 
herself. 


[April  25,  1874. 

—  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper  gives  the  first  of 
a  series  of  cartoons,  “  Tlie  Modern  Dance  of  Death,”  by 
Matt  Moi^an,  and  the  printing  over  a  strong  tint  recalli 
a  series  for  The  Tomahawk,  of  London,  executed  by  the 
same  artist  several  years  ago,  which  attracted  at  the  time 
deserved  attention.  One  especially,  “  The  Prussian 
Phaeton,”  was  marked  by  singular  vigor  of  treatment. 
The  present  series  begins  well.  It  has  for  its  subject  Ram, 
and,  with  just  a  suggestion  of  Holbein,  sets  squarely  l)efore 
the  eye  a  stony-faced  beast  with  a  slow  dancing  action 
carrying  on  his  back  Death,  with  half-concealed  face,  and 
the  Devil,  who  holds  a  basket  of  bottles.  The  treatment  of 
these  two  figures  is  conventional,  but  the  Devil’s  left  hand, 
as  it  hangs  carelessly  over  the  basket,  has  an  excellent 
devil-may-care  look,  while  his  right,  clasping  Death,  seemi 
to  point  significantly  but  not  obtrusively  to  his  partner. 
His  leering  look  is  thrown  back  at  a  viper  that  has  raised 
its  head  from  under  a  stone  as  the  steed  passed ;  the 
landscape  behind  is  of  blasted  trees,  —  before  is  the  spire 
of  a  church  that  fronts  a  villa'ge  over  which  the  sun  is  set¬ 
ting.  The  telling  vigor  of  this  picture  is  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  forcible-feeble  political  cartoons  which  this 
artist  has  been  drawing.  With  no  knack  at  American 
faces,  and  no  heart  in  his  cause  cither,  we  suspect,  he  has 
been  squandering  talent  merely  as  an  opposition  draughts¬ 
man.  When  he  makes  such  drawings  as  these  he  is  not  the 
willing  or  unwilling  employd  of  any  party  or  publisher. 

—  A  sharp  competition  is  growing  up  in  the  Western 
States  to  secure  emigration  from  Europe.  Tlte  organiz¬ 
ing  of  companies,  of  emigrants  is  fast  superseding  the  old 
method  of  individual  emigration.  The  Board  of  Trade  in 
Louisville  has  been  advising  the  city  to  establish  a  biirean 
of  immigration,  and  has  invited  Mr.  Arch  to  come  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  his  next  tour  in  this  country.  It  certainly  is 
better  for  the  emigrant  that  he  should  come  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  plan,  and  choose  his  residence  with  some  reference  to 
his  form  of  industry  and  his  preferences  as  regards  asso¬ 
ciations.  There  is  only  a  temporary  disadvantage  arising 
from  bodies  of  foreigners  remaining  together  in  localities, 
instead  of  being  dissipated  in  the  community.  There  are 
I  few  problems  more  interesting  socially  and  politically  than 
those  started  by  the  formation  of  society  in  the  West  under 
the  impulse  of  organized  emigration. 

—  We  notice  in  an  English  paper  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  more  than  once  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
that  in  addressing  letters,  the  name  of  the  post-office 
should  be  made  prominent  and  that  of  the  person  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  letter  subordinate,  on  the  ground  that  the  office 
from  which  the  letter  is  sent  and  all  transferring  offices  on 
the  road  have  no  interest  in  persons,  but  only  in  the  post- 
office  destination.  If  that  is  made  bold  and  distinct  in 
the  middle  of  the  envelope,  there  will  be  less  liability  of 
mistakes  when  letters  are  sent.  'Then,  each  letter  received 
by  an  office  will  be  handled  by  a  person  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  and 
so  disposed  of.  In  fact,  such  a  mode  of  address  as 


INDIANA 

Centreville 
Henry  Wilson 


would  only  be  carrying  out  still  further  the  existing  prac¬ 
tice  in  post-offices,  which  put  all  their  Indiana  letters,  say, 
together,  and  all  Centreville  letters  into  a  wrapper  so  ad¬ 
dressed,  unburdened  with  details. 


